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Nationally Known Robert R. Young, Top Executive of C.&O. Railroad, in Jan. 7th Letter 
Refers to “that Excellent Reference Volume, Financial World’s Factograph Manual.” 


YOU TOO CAN MAKE 


Sounder Investment Decisions 


—when you have, for quick reference, more than 
50,000 financial facts about 1,850 stocks 
in the completely revised 35th edition of 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S HANDY 288-PAGE BOOK OF 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS"” 








YOURS at No Extra Cost 











for FINANCIAL Wor.p at $18 


Sold Separately— 


With a Year’s Subscription $4.50 
Per Copy—Postpaid 


YOURS for $1 Added to 


6-Months’ Subscription for 
FINANCIAL WorLp—Both $10 














INVESTOR’S REFERENCE MANUAL OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or con- 
sider buying. “Your Factographs are a MUST in 
analyzing stocks,” writes R. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 
1,900 listed stocks, and a Monthly Digest of 
new Corporation Earnings Reports and Bal- 
ance Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical 
data. Truly a great time-saver and money-saver ! 


EVERY COMMON STOCK ON N.Y. S. E. AND N. Y. CURB 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers 
every common stock on New York Stock Exchange 
and New York Curb Exchange, plus more than 150 
active Over-the-Counter Industrial and Insurance 
Stocks. It would be cheap at $10 a copy. 





You can buy fhis outstanding investment book of the 
year for only $4.50. Or you can get it without one 
cent of additional expense if you remit $18 for 
yearly subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Four-Part Investment Service. 


To increase the value of all your financial reading 
make frequent use of this new 35th Edition of 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. Send $4.50 at once 
or, better still, send $18 for an annual subscription 
(or $10 for 6 months) and receive your copy of this 
investor’s comprehensive, ready-reference manual. 
Over 50,000 financial facts to improve your invest- 
ment decisions! You, too, will surely say, “It is in- 
dispensable and its practical value in dollars and 
cents is beyond computation.” ; 


* More Than Half The Entire Edition Already Sold! 


* Total Edition of 35th Annual “Stock Factograph”’ Book 30,600 Copies. 
- « « Total Number Sold Through January 20th — 17.803 Copies. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, with 
newly-Revised 288-page $4.50 “FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
[ Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Guarded 
by the Growth 


of the Nation 


* 
FARM and HOME MILLIONS 


are kept at work in the rich 
Middle West and Southwest 
—not kept subject to the 
prosperity of only a few 
localities or communities. 


YOUR INVESTMENT— 


large or small—shares in this 
diversified protection. 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 
2%2% 
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Investment Safety 


Your principal Federally Insured 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 





A fair and regular dividend on American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock has been a 
big factor in making possible the good telephone 
service the country enjoys today. 


The present dividend has been paid —in good 
times and bad—for nearly 29 years. It has 
encouraged hundreds of thousands of men and 


women to invest their savings in the business. 


It is this money that has built and expanded 
the facilities for the best and most economical 


A Fair and Regular Dividend 


telephone service in the world and provided 
jobs for many, many people with the telephone 
company and its suppliers. 


The A. T. & T. dividend is thus of benefit not 
only to stockholders but to everybody who works 
for the telephone company, everybody who uses 
the telephone and the prosperity of the country 
as a whole. It is not just a check that somebody 
gets in the mail but a symbol of confidence and 


stability to millions of people. 
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Gains Ahead for 








espite large reported earnings, 

domestic corporations have 
been forced to raise large amounts 
of new money during the past four 
years in order to finance expansion 
and improvement programs and in- 
crease their inventories and receiv- 
ables in line with higher prices and 
a rising unit volume of business. Ac- 
cording to the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, they sold $18.8 billion 
of new securities for this purpose 
from 1946 through 1949, new capital 
flotations exceeding $3 billion in each 
of these years and amounting to over 


$5.5 billion in 1948. 












respondingly high volume of common 
stock financing. Sale of junior equi- 
ties brought in only $2.4 billion dur- 
ing the four-year period, or about 
one-eighth of the total. By far the 
largest proportion of the new money 
—over three-fourths—came from 
bonds and notes. This relationship 
is in sharp contrast with experi- 
ence in previous periods of heavy 
financing. In the seven years from 
1924 through 1930, new capital raised 
in the security markets also exceeded 
$3 billion annually, but debt securi- 
ties provided only a little over half 
this sum and common stocks ac- 
counted for almost 30 per cent. They 
furnished 34 per cent of the total in 
1928, 55 per cent in 1929 and 24.3 
per cent in 1930. In 1936 common 
stocks provided 22 per cent of the 
new money. 

Several factors can be cited to ac- 
count for the decline in the popularity 
of common shares as a financing me- 
dium. Double taxation of dividends 
(first effective in 1936) and the huge 
increase in personal income tax rates 
have dried up the sources of equity 
capital, and only moderate relief is 
in prospect in either respect. Of at 
least equal importance is the radical 
change in the relationship between 
hond yields and returns on stocks. 
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But this has not resulted in a cor- 


Kquity Financing 


Combination of low interest rates and high yields on 
stocks has confined new financing mainly to bonds in 
recent years. Rising stock market could change this 


In 1929, according to Moody's, the 
average corporate bond provided a 
yield of 5.21 per cent and the aver- 
age common stock only 3.41 per cent. 
At these rates, a corporation could 
obtain new funds 35 per cent cheaper 
by selling stock than by resorting to 
bonds. By 1936, the discrepancy in 
favor of stocks (from the corpora- 
tion’s standpoint) had narrowed to 
9.5 per cent, since bond yields had 
declined to 3.87 per cent and returns 
on common stocks had risen to 3.50 
per cent. Last year the average yield 
was 2.96 per cent for corporate bonds 
and 6.63 per cent for stocks; thus, 
it theoretically cost a company 2.24 
times as much in capital charges to 
sell common ‘stock as to, sell bonds. 


Adjustment Necessary 


To be entirely realistic, these fig- 
ures must be adjusted somewhat. 
Bond interest is a deductible expense 
for tax purposes; dividends are not. 
In 1929 the corporation income tax 
rate was 11 per cent and the effective 
rate of bond interest after tax, assum- 
ing an average market yield, was thus 


4.64 per cent. 
this adjustment, a company could still 
sell stocks 26.5 per cent cheaper than 


Even after making 


bonds. In 1936, the top corporate 
tax rate was 15 per cent and the 
effective rate of payment on bonds 
was therefore 3.29 per cent; bonds 
thus entailed slightly lower capital 
costs than stocks. But with the cor- 
porate tax rate now 40 per cent (for 
enterprises filing consolidated  re- 
turns), interest on a new bond issue 
last year actually cost only 1.78 per 
cent, only 27 per cent as much as 
the theoretical capital cost of a stock 
issue. 

Bond yields will remain low and 
corporate tax rates high for many 
years to come. But as the stock 
market rises and yields on equities 
fall, the differential favoring bonds 
as financing vehicles narrows. It 
is so extremely wide at present that 
it would not be wiped out (taking 
bond yields at the effective rate after 
taxes and assuming bond yields, cor- 
porate tax ratés and common stock 
dividends per share at the average 
i949 levels) until stock prices rose 
to a level 3.7 times the 1949 aver- 
age, or about 3.3 times the present 
level as measured by Moody’s index 
of 200 issues. 

Such an extreme advance, which 
would carry stock prices far above 
the 1929 high, is obviously not in 
prospect. But it will not be neces- 
sary for the differential between 


financing costs on bonds and on 
stocks to be wiped out in order to 
witness a revival of equity financ- 
ing. For one thing, the huge amounts 
of bonds sold in the past few years 





have saddled some enterprises with 
about as much debt as they can com- 
fortably assume; if these companies 
find it desirable to do more financing 
in future, prudence will dictate the 
sale of stock in order to keep their 
capitalizations in balance. 


Furthermore, new issues of stock 
do not necessarily have to be brought 
out on a yield basis comparable to 
that currently prevailing for any spe- 
cific group of equities already out- 
standing. If the shares represent a 
new company, yield will not enter in- 


to the pricing of the issue except to 

the indefinite extent that the public 

is willing to estimate possible fu- 

ture earnings and the proportion of 

these earnings which may be paid to 

stockholders, and relate the resulting 
Please turn to page 22 


Investment Stocks vs. Excess Savings 


Differential between yields of good grade common 


stocks and excess savings 


seems too great to 


be ignored by individuals with large cash holdings 


he continuing discrepancy be- 

tween average yields on good 
grade common stocks and other in- 
vestment vehicles should prompt in- 
dividuals with unbalanced cash posi- 
tions to review their investment poli- 
cies with the aim of making their 
capital funds more productive. 

Currently, savings bank accounts 
provide depositors in the neighbor- 
hood of two per cent interest; long 
term Government bonds yield 2.2 per 
cent ; good grade industrial bonds 2.6 
per cent and returns are somewhat 
over three per cent for high quality 
preferred stocks. Government bonds, 
Series E (savings bonds), yield 2.9 
per cent to maturity and other series 
furnish a 2.5 per cent return. In con- 
trast, sound common stocks are avail- 
able at prices which will provide the 
investor with an income of better than 
six per cent, 

The Treasury Department has 
pushed the sale of savings bonds 
through the slogan that buyers will 
receive $100 at the end of ten years 
for each $75 invested. The purchase 
of $75 of common stocks yielding six 
per cent would give an investor more 
than $134 at the end of ten years, 
if dividends received were reinvested 
each year, — 

In other words, the holder of com- 
mon stocks would enjoy a return of 
$69 for each $75 invested as com- 
pared with an increment of only $25 
on Series E bonds. The differential 
is too great to be ignored by indi- 
viduals in middle income brackets 
who have an overly large percentage 
of their liquid assets in savings bank 
accounts or other media where their 
money earns a very small return. 

It can be argued that there is more 


risk involved in placing funds in 
common stocks than in Government 
bonds or savings banks, but the 
records of good grade equities reveal 
that an excellent degree of safety of 
principal can be enjoyed through 
careful common stock investment, 
with a much higher average return 
than in other standard modes of in- 
vestment. 

People still are prone to point to 
the speculative excesses of the 1920’s 
to support their contention that com- 
mon stock buying involves large 
risks. | Mere comparison of prices 
and yields of two of the leading is- 
sues included in the accompanying 
tabulation outlines sharply the con- 
trast between today’s conditions and 
the runaway market of 1929. Twen- 
ty-one years ago General Electric 
sold as high as $99.75 per share and 
provided a yield of slightly more than 
1.5 per cent. Today, it is quoted at 
less than half the price and returns 
six per cent. Union Pacific reached 
$149 per share in 1929, returning ap- 
proximately 3.4 per cent. The cur- 
rent price of this outstanding western 


railroad is $83 per share and divi- 
dend income is over seven per cent. 

It is obvious that the complexion 
of the market today is far different 
from that of 21 years ago; that divi- 
dends are more liberal and that prices 
are more realistic as compared with 
the fantasies common to the boom of 
the 1920's. 

The careful investor who is willing 
to devote even a moderate amount of 
time and energy to the selection of 
good grade common stocks will find 
that he will be able to obtain yields 
of six per cent or more on many 
sound equities. Commitments pur- 
chased on a six per cent income basis 
will result in an increment of 79 per 
cent at the end of ten years (if in- 
come is reinvested annually) com- 
pared with 21 per cent for savings ac- 
counts providing two per cent inter- 
est and 33 per cent on Series E bonds 
yielding 2.9 per cent to maturity. 

Participation should be in “good” 
stocks which have demonstrated 
their earning power and ability un- 
der varied economic conditions. Divi- 
dend records, profits, growth and 
financial and trade positions should 
be considered as carefully as price 
and yield. The results will be highly 
rewarding. Investors may well heed 
the maxim: “Put your money to 
work.” 


Ten Selected Issues Attractive for Income 





Earned Per Share————-,_ * Price Range Indic. 
-—Annual—, -Nine Months— 1949-50 Recent  Divi- 
Company 1947 1948 1948 1949 High Low Price dend Yield 
Beneficial Ind. Loan $2.56 $3.14 $2.11 $2.13 277%—21% = 25 1.50 6.0% 
General Electric.... 3.06 4.29 2.91 2.34 4334—34 42 2.50 6.0 
Lorillard (P.)...... 215 221 N.R. 1.99 27%—19% = 26 ei ae 
May Dept. Stores... 5.96 6.44 a2.11 a1.55 49 —38 47 3.00 6.4 
Melville Shae ...... 2.45 2.64 b1.31 b1.15 27%—20% 27 1.80 6.6 
N. Y. State E. & G. 4.62 4.65 . 4.56 56%—48% 354 3.40 6.3 
Ohio Edison....... 3.15 2.80 pow. Cote 33 —27% 32 2.00 6.2 
Sunshine Biscuits... 6.02 6.78 4.79 5.56 674%—36% 58 3.75 68 
Texas Company.... 7.90 12.03 8.44 6.85 6534%4—48% 61 4.00 6.5 
Union Pacific R.R... 11.35 14.24 10.33 5.80 89144—73% 83 6.00 7.2 





*To January 25. 
full year earnings. 


e—Full year. 


a—Six months ended July 31. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


b—Six months ended June 30. 


c—Pro-forma 
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otal sales of office appliances of 
fs all kinds showed only a small de- 
cline in 1949 when compared with 
1948, but, in its late months, the 
year was marked by a definite over- 
all downtrend. The pattern began 
shaping up in the third quarter. Des- 
pite gains in shipments of some types 
of office equipment, combined sales 
of eight leading companies fell be- 
low the total for the preceding three 
months, which covered the normally 
slower midsummer season; sales of 
$181.9 million compared with $183.2 
million in the prior quarter. 

Fourth quarter figures are not yet 
available, but are not expected to 
show any change in the broad trend 
with receding backlogs pointing up 
the slowness of incoming business in 
certain lines, particularly typewriters. 
The industry, however, feels no con- 
cern over the situation, since the drop 
is in accord with earlier expectations 
that the level of sales would recede 
in late 1949 and during the first half 
of 1950. 


Cyclical Trend 


The volume of office machine sales 
normally follows the curve of gen- 
eral business activity, but the wide 
range of industries served imparts 
a greater measure of stability than 
is experienced by most lines of busi- 
ness. Those units which have a sub- 
stantial leasing income have an addi- 
tional cushion during times of diffi- 












































Addressograph-Multigraph 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
International Business Machines 
National Cash Register 
Remington-Rand 
Royal Typewriter 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona 
Underwood Corporation 


_— 







Office Machine Makers 


Face Sales Declines 


But in light of prospects for general business, volume 
should continue high compared with prewar stand- 
ards, with earnings at reasonably satisfactory levels 





cult selling, one which frequently en- 
ables them to report gains in earn- 
ings when net results reported by 
others are in poor contrast with com- 
parative periods. Cases in point are 
provided by Addressograph - Multi- 
graph and International Business Ma- 
chines, whose latest reported interim 
earnings in 1949 topped net for cor- 
responding periods in the preceding 


Earnings generally, however, are 
likely to show greater recessions than 
sales volumes, both for 1949 and dur- 
ing the next six months. Margins 
have narrowed as the result of in- 
creased operating, promotion and dis- 
tributing costs. While estimates of the 
1949 drop in sales for the entire in- 
dustry range around five per cent, 
profits are expected to show a drop 
approximating 15 per cent from 1948. 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Office Equipment Makers 


7—Sales (Millions) ———, 


-———Earned Per Share————,, 
c—— Interim——, 


PPPS ee a$41.2 b$9.9 b$10.4 


oe ee eee ene 


162.0 118.5 
175.5 124.9 


bat adhesin SUR hee eb ccs a42.6 b11.7 
a—Year ended July 31 of following year. b—Three months ended October 31. 
31 of following year. g—Six months ended September 30. h—Year ended June 30 of following year. k—Three months ended September 30. 
JRLDG FEBRUARY 1, 1950 





Some individual units, however, 
should fare better than the industry 
average, with the exception of Smith- 
Corona whose earnings for the 1948- 
49 fiscal year dropped to $1.73 per 
share from $4.77 per share and $5.57 
per share respectively in the two im- 
mediately preceding years, and are 
still running around the 1948-49 year 
level. 

The decline, however, was not 
due to sales recession but to the cost 
of developing a complete new line of 
adding machines, typewriters and 
cash registers. Sales, in fact, have 
been running slightly above preced- 
ing-year figures. With the new lines 
in production earnings may be ex- 
pected to pick up, and resumption of 
dividend payments (none since last 
April) should be an early 1950 pos- 
sibility. 

Individual Performances 


Both Addressograph - Multigraph, 
and International Business Machines, 
whose revenues from sales, services 
and leases ran ahead of 1948 in the 
first nine months last year, with net 
also comfortably above the previous 
year’s results, may be expected to 
show little if any setback in either 
volume or net earnings. Burroughs, 
despite some falling off in business 
and earnings, was able to cover its in- 
creased 1949 dividend rate in the first 
nine months with 30 cents per share 
to spare. 

National Cash Register, with its 
sales holding around 1948 levels, 
earned the full year’s dividend almost 
twice in the first three quarters. Sales 
of Underwood dropped sharply in 
the first nine months of the year and 
this, with increased depreciation 
charges, cut its net 55 per cent in 
the first three quarters of 1949 as 
compared with the same 1948 period. 
In consequence, dividend payments 
for the year were reduced to $3.50 

Please turn to page 31 





c—Interim——, --Dividends— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


a$6.88 a$6.11 b$1.20 b$1.42 $2.75 $2.75 45 


c1.98 1.20 0.75 0.90 15 
c7.65 8.91 4.00 4.00 227 
c5.51 4.47 e2.50 2.50 36 
g1.07 0.70 e1.00 1.00 12% 


b0.96 b0.73 2.10 2.00 22 
k0.70 0.83 2.00 1.00 17 
¢5.23 2.39 4.00 3.50 44 


c—Nine months ended September 30. e—Plus stock. f—Year ended March 
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Schemes A-Plenty To 


“Aid” Small Business 


All sorts of proposals will be aired at this session of 


Congress, but with political rather than economic 


motives, and little action of real benefit is likely 


ith the labor vote presumed to 

be in protective custody, the 
Administration has launched an all- 
out courtship of ‘‘small business’— 
a flexible term which can be made 
to apply to ninety per cent or more 
of almost any industrial or commer- 
cial group. 


Political Maneuvering 


Congress already has been in- 
formed of some of the so-called aids 
to small business which Mr. Truman 
and his advisers want enacted at this 
session, some of them, if possible, be- 
fore the party primaries are held in 
Congressional districts. At the pri- 
maries practically every Representa- 
tive will be seeking renomination, 
and with roll-call records at hand 
party managers will know which 
members deserve organization back- 
ing and which ones need to be taught 
a lesson. 

Action on some of the proposals, of 


course, may well be deferred since 
it may be better strategy to permit 
them to go down in defeat, thus pro- 
viding hustings material against the 
opposition in the November cam- 
paign. Small businessmen need not 
count too much on anything of great 
importance to them coming out of 
this session of Congress. But there 
will be plenty of oratory in the 
House and Senate. 


Definitions Vary 


There are many definitions of small 
business. The Commerce Departraent 
says a small business is one with less 
than 500 employes. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation con- 
siders as a small business one which 
seeks a loan of $100,000 or less. 
Others classify as small businesses 
those which employ less than 100 em- 
ployes, or those with annual sales of 
no more than $1 million. And, gen- 
erally speaking, such agencies as the 








Golfer’s Aid 





Sun-baked, rain-soaked or frozen ground are no longer a golfer's problem 

when setting a tee, thanks to the new Four-Up-Tee made of Union Carbide & 

Carbon's Bakelite polyethylene. With legs of four different heights, this plastic 

tee is placed on the ground with the selected length of leg pointing upward. 
Made in yellow, red, blue and white. 








Justice Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Representa- 
tive Wright Patman’s Small Business 
Committee appear to regard the small 
business group as composed of all 
firms and corporations which are not 
among the top half dozen or so lead- 
ers in each industry. 

Mr. Truman’s small business pro- 
gram has been detailed only in part 
thus far, but he has been pretty ex- 
plicit on what he wants to do to big 
business. He would increase corpo- 
rate income tax rates, boost estate 
and gift taxes, strengthen the anti- 
monopoly laws, and close the sup- 
posed loopholes in the Clayton Act 
which permits mergers under certain 
conditions. He would ease the tax 
burden on small business, encourage 
new investment and the growth of 
new enterprises by means of loans, 
and reduce somewhat the present 
war-born excise tax rates. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s 
inter-agency committee, set up at the 
direction of Mr. Truman, pondered 
the dual problem of how to coordi- 
nate Government activities and aid 
small business, and recommends 
easier credit for junior enterprises, 
easing of the anti-trust laws so as to 
soften their impact on new competi- 
tive businesses, and press the military 
services to swing their contracts 
away from the bigger corporations in 
industry. 


Bigness Decried 


The Federal Trade Commission 
helped along the argument that one 
way to help small business is to go 
after the large fry. It told Represen- 
tative Patman’s Committee, rather 
plaintively, that its powers are inade- 
quate to enable it to do anything to 
firms that are “too big’—bigness be- 
ing one of the evils of the economic 
system as viewed by the Administra- 
tion. This was followed by a request 
for $575,000 more for FTC activi- 
ties against big business. 

The Economic Council also came 
up with the thesis that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s duty to give business all 
the help it needs to expand plant and 
equipment, and that Government 
should step in to assure full employ- 
ment and full production—which 
means of course: see that the small 
business outfit is properly supplied 
with funds. 

The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, headed 
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by Democratic Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, favors the 
inauguration of a national Capital 
Banking System which would make 
loans to small business and invest the 
Government’s (taxpayers’) funds by 
buying stock in needy enterprises, 
those presumably with too poor a 
credit rating to be able to borrow 
from a commercial bank. 

The committee also favors various 
tax reforms to help small businesses 
—principally a reduction in the tax 
rates applying to them—and also 
would increase allowable depreciation 
deductions for tax purposes. It 
urges, too, that insurance companies 
be induced to place greater emphasis 
than they now accord to loans to 
small businessmen. 


Loan Insurance 


Just how the insurance companies 
are to be brought into line has not 
yet been worked out, but some one 
in Washington can be counted upon 
to come up with a scheme. One mem- 
ber of Congress is reported ready to 
introduce a bill setting up a Govern- 
ment-managed insurance company to 
insure loans made by commercial 
banks to small business, much as the 
FHA insures mortgages and im- 
provement loans. 

Loans to small business firms al- 
ready are made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Commission, but the 
Washington friends of small business 
have discovered that RFC terms are 
too stringent—hence it is proposed 
that RFC terms be liberalized, which 
is somewhat of a sugar-coated way of 
suggesting that the risk factor in such 
loans be increased. 

At the present time the much pub- 
licized Government program is still 
in the vague stage. The preambles 
to the bills have been outlined, but 
the provisions of the projected legis- 
lation have yet to be formulated. 
How, and whether, they will work is 
yet to be determined. Over the next 
few weeks a flood of bills may be ex- 
pected—all of them going immediate- 
ly to committees where some will be 
bottled up, other changed beyond 
recognition, and a few finally report- 
ed, some favorably. On the floor of 
each House verbal battles will be 
waged and amendments adopted or 
tejected. Some bills may pass. But 
the small businessman should not ex- 
pect too much—should not expect 
much, in fact. 
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Transamerica— 


Low Price, Good Yield 


Organization is large but growth continues at a rapid 


pace. At current prices, recent increase in company’s 


annual dividend rate to $1 lifts yield to 6.2 per cent 


ny ome 21 years ago a unique corpo- 

ration was formed on the West 
Coast. In October 1928, Trans- 
america was organized as a holding 
company to control various banking 
institutions for the purpose of devel- 
oping these interests for its stock- 
holders. Today, the company has 
units in the banking, insurance, real 
estate, finance and industrial fields 
whose operations run into the billions 
of dollars. 

Major assets of Transamerica are 
1,040,671 ‘shares of Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion; 414,203 shares of National City 
Bank of New York; a 57.6 per cent 
interest in the First National Bank of 
Portland (Oregon) Portland; Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company, 
which has over $2 billion of insur- 
ance in force; Capital Company. 
holder of large parcels of urban and 
rural real estate ; and 92 per cent con- 
trol of the Central Bank of Oakland. 

A complete listing of Transameri- 
ca’s holdings reveals that the com- 
pany controls 47 U. S. banks, four 
insurance companies, one real estate 
enterprise, one financescompany, 11 
industrial corporations, one foreign 
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Transamerica 
7—-Per Share-— 

Net Earn- Divi- Price Range 
Year Assets ings dends High Low 
1932.. $11.33 $0.68 None 144%— 4% 
1936.. 15.74 2.16 $1.10  36%—22 
1937.. 12.14 1.14 0.90 35%4—10 
1938.. 9.68 0.66 0.75 12%—5% 
1939.. 921 0.69 0.62% 8%— 5 
1940.. 9.67 0.71 0.50 7 —4% 
1941.. 9.33 0.84 0.50 54— 4 
1942.. 10.16 0.91 0.50 67%— 4 
1943.. 12.02 1.55 0.50 10%— 6% 
1944.. 14.10 1.63 0.50 11%— 8% 
1945.. 18.61 1.86 0.75 23 —10 
1946.. 18.69 1.57 0.80 21%—13% 
1947.. 18.59 1.39 0:80 15%—10% 
1948.. 18.06 1.86 0.80 13%—10 
Six months ended June 30: 
1948... 80 May 
1949... 0.85 a$0.80 b1634—10 





a—Full year. b—1949-1950 to January 25. 


bank, and has investments in various 
foreign and domestic securities. In 
addition, Transamerica’s direct inter- 
ests in Bank of America amount to 
10.1 per cent and in National City 
Bank of New York to 6.7 per cent. 

As the top unit in this vast empire, 
Transamerica functions as a pool of 
investment and venture capital. It 
provides advice when requested and 
general supervision but does not at- 
tempt to interfere directly with the 
running of its subsidiaries. Execu- 
tives of the operating companies are 
left free to handle their businesses as 
they see fit, consulting Transamerica 
only when major changes in policy 
impend. 


Time-Tested Method 


The success of this mode of opera- 
tion has been apparent in the progress 
enjoyed by Transamerica’s subsidi- 
aries. Special situations have been 
purchased periodically and permitted 
to grow under the protection of the 
parent company. Transamerica has 
allowed ‘such subsidiaries to retain a 
major portion of their annual income 
so that the growth of their operating 
units would not be hindered, and has 
used the revenues from its investment 
holdings to meet its own cash needs. 

An example of the effectiveness of 
Transamerica’s policies is shown in 
the history of Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company. Acquired in 1930 at 
a cost of $2 million, Occidental at 
that time had assets of $22.9 million 
and insurance in force aggregating 
$106.2 million. By 1949, assets rose 
te $73.4 million and insurance in 
force to $519.3 million. At the close 
of 1948, Occidental’s assets aggre- 
gated $211.4 million and insurance 
in force totaled $1.9 billion. 

During its first ten years of owner- 
ship, Transamerica took no dividends 
from Occidental. In 1940, the com- 
pany received its first dividend and 
distributions have been gradually in- 

Please turn to page 22 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Safety Razor C+ 

Earnings outlook depends im part 
on successful promotion of new prod- 
ucts; price, 8. (1st qu. div. omitted.) 
The extended sales downtrend may 
have been reversed in 1949, but no real 
earnings improvement has occurred. 
The sales potential has been increased 
through the production of cigarette 
lighters and a new line of duridium 
double-edge razor blades, and the 
company now plans to market a $10 
camera. However, promotional ex- 
penses on these new items will con- 
tinue to squeeze profit margins. For 
the past three years dividends have 
exceeded earnings, a situation that 
has resulted in a January omission. 
(Also FW, April 2.) 


Blaw-Knox C+ 

Shares are speculative but repre- 
sent a long-established unit; recent 
price, 15. (Pd. $1.25 in 1949 and 
1948.) Volume last year nearly 
equaled the 1948 record level of $68.7 
million but the year-end backlog is es- 
timated to be some $16 million under 
the $39 million figure reported as of 
December 31, 1948. The outlook for 
the current year seems moderately fa- 
vorable despite conflicting trends in 
company’s markets. Demand for food 
processing equipment should be well 
sustained while the important steel 
industry market appears in a fairly 
healthy condition. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

At 20, holdings need not be dis- 
turbed in view of an improving 
earnings trend. (Pays 37%%4c qu.) 
Company’s growing drug division 
may eventually give earning power a 
substantial lift. The first venture into 
the field of mold-made drug products 
was through penicillin. Bacitracin, 
which fights penicillin-resisting dis- 
eases, is now available in commercial 
quantities, and experiments are being 
pushed on glucurone, useful in treat- 
ing arthritis and sciatica and reputed 
to have several advantages over the 
hormone cortisone. Profits in 1949 


8. 


may have covered the dividend and 
the outlook for 1950 is promising. 
(Also FW, Mar. 9.) 


Corn Exchange Bank (N. Y.) . 
At 60, this above-average bank 
equity yields 5.0% from a dividend 
covered by a wide margin. (Pays 
75c qu.) Corn Exchange earned 
8.2 per cent on average capital funds 
in 1949, vs. slightly more than five 
per cent for most New York City 
banks. Profits on a per share basis 
totaled $4.96 last year and $4.93 in 
1948. An average rate of 1.91 per 
cent was realized on the government 
bond portfolio in 1949 but, giving 
effect to tax savings on these secur- 
ities, the average return exceeded 2% 
per cent. Corn Exchange should soon 
enter the ranks of 100-year dividend 
payers, having maintained continuous 
disbursements since 1854. 





* Bank stocks not rated. 


Eaton Manufacturing B+ 

Among the stronger auto parts 
equities, shares (now 30) yield 10% 
from the $3 paid in 1949. The 15 
per cent industry-wide decline in 
truck production in 1949 was re- 
flected in lower sales by the company 
and was primarily responsible for the 
drop in profits to about $4.50 a share 
compared with $6.15 in 1948. Eaton, 
one of the leading producers of truck 
axles, was obliged to make price con- 
cessions without experiencing any 
important decline in costs; declining 
sales of oil well equipment also con- 
tributed to the reduction in profits. 
The company began 1950 in a strong 
financial condition, and inventories 
have been trimmed to less than $11 
million compared with $13.9 million 
at the 1948 year-end. 


Francisco Sugar Cc 
Earnings decline may have ended, 
but profits will remain sensitive to 
world sugar conditions; at 11, shares 
are still speculative. (Pd. 50c in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1.50.) In fiscal 1949, sales 
declined 28 per cent, but a rigid wage 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


scale — the Cuban Government has 
frozen labor pay at the 1947 peak— 
was largely responsible for the 75 per 
cent decline in net. Declining earn- 
ings also slowed up the reduction of 
tunded debt ; 25 per cent of net is ap- 
plied annually for bond redemption. 
With inventory losses on molasses 
largely written off, profits in the fiscal 
year to end June 30 next may approx- 
imate last year’s figures. Dividends in 
1949 were not suspended as was 
stated on page 18 of our January 18 
issue, but the single payment was 
sharply reduced. 


National Distillers B 

Promising outlook and liberal yield 
justify retention at current levels of 
23. (Pays 50c qu.) With greater 
quantities of aged whiskey now 
available, competition will increase. 
However, once high-cost reserve 
stocks are liquidated present lower 
raw material costs should improve 
profit margins. Of more significance 
for the longer term is the company’s 
entrance into the growing field of in- 
dustrial chemicals. A $10 million 
plant to produce sodium and chlorine 
will be completed by April. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Around 22, stock appears reason- 
ably priced on basis of earning pow- 
er of underlying units in system. (Re- 
cently organized ; no announced divi- 
dend policy as yet.) Company was 
recently formed through consolida- 
tion of three principal subsidiaries 
of Niagara Hudson Power (Buffalo 
Niagara Electric, Central N. Y. 
Power and N. Y. Power & Light) 
and will provide electric and gas ser- 
vice to a population of 2.8 million 
in up-state New York. Present sys- 
tem now has 81 hydro-electric and 
six steam-electric generating stations 
with a total capacity of 2.2 million 
kilowatts. Gas facilities include 13 
manufacturing plants, while natural 
gas is supplied to some 75,000 con- 
sumers located around Syracuse and 
Oswego. 
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Phelps Dodge B 
The stock is a more or less typical 
business cycle issue; recent price, 
49, (Pd. $4 im 1949; pd. 1948, $5.) 
Earnings for 1949 have been esti- 
mated around $6.75 per share against 
$10.30 in 1948. In the early weeks 
of 1949 copper prices held at the post- 
war high of 23% cents a pound but a 
short time later the price dropped 
sharply to 16 cents. Later, buying 
picked up and the price rose to 18% 
cents. The outlook for Phelps Dodge 
in the first half of 1950 suggests main- 
tenance of the recent earnings rate. 


Republic Steel B 

The shares (now 24) are a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pd. $3 in 
1949; pd. 1948, $2.25 plus 4% stk.) 
The company’s five-year pension 
agreement, which will be voted upon 
by stockholders February 21, will cost 
an average of $9.1 million a year 
($1.55 per share) under present 
Federal benefits. Republic is one of 
the backers of Iron Ore Company 
of Canada which is expected to be- 
gin initial development work at iron 
ore fields in Quebec and Labrador in 
about a year; the goal is 10 million 
tons of ore a year in the first 5 years. 


Staley (A. E.) 7 

This above-average commodity is- 
sue seems reasonably priced around 
39. (Pd. 40c qu. plus 40c extra m 
1947-1949.) President Staley pre- 
dicts satisfactory operations for the 
corn refining division in first-half 
1950, although some soybean facilities 
have been closed because of low oil 
and meal prices. As part of a plant 
betterment program, soybean process- 
ing facilities at Decatur, Illinois are 
being converted to the modern ex- 
traction process; this will eventually 
permit discontinuance of the less effi- 
cient expeller plants. Modernization 
of Staley’s corn refining plant is ex- 
pected to be completed by next 
spring. Good coverage of the cur- 
rent dividend rate its indicated de- 
spite a decline in net to $3.40 a share 
in the first nine months of 1949 vs. 
$5.22 in the like 1948 period. 


eee 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) B 

Stock is more speculative than 
those representing better integrated 
companies but has average appeal; 
recent price, 26. (Pd. $2 in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1.62%% plus stock.) Com- 
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pany will enlarge the capacity of its 
60-year-old can plant this year by 
200 per cent at a cost of $500,000. 
This plant is one of the oldest and 
largest of its kind in this sector, pro- 
ducing containers for the company’s 
own petroleum products and for a 
large number of packaged goods such 
as paint and food stuffs. (Also FW, 
May 25.) 


Texas & Pacific Railway C+ 

Stock is subject to wide price 
swings, but yield is generous; price, 
47. (Pays $1 qu.) The bulk of the 
30 per cent decline in last year’s net 
can be attributed to the loss of wind- 
fall oil traffic from West Texas. 
Crude oil tonnage in 1948 accounted 
for 14 per cent of total revenues; 
earnings from this source were equal 
after all charges to about $4 per share. 
Nevertheless, the drop in 1949 net 
was less than the Class I average of 
more than 40 per cent. Traffic pros- 
pects for the early months of 1950, 
at least, are bright. Heavy industry 
is operating at a high level and new 
industries have been developed in the 
road’s territory. Increased diesel 
power has cut operating expenses 
substantially and seven road switch- 
ers scheduled for early’ delivery at 
a cost of $11 million will result in 
annual savings of about $3.5 million. 
The present dividend is well protect- 
ed and may eventually be liberalized. 


Thompson Products B 

Now 53, the shares are a liberal 
yielding business cycle equity. (Pd. 
$3 in 1949, $3.75 in 1948.) Sales in 
in 1949 are believed to have topped 
the $100 million level for the first 
time in the company’s history, while 
earnings ran at a monthly rate of 
about $1 per share to aggregate close 
to $12 a share for the full year vs. 
$9.57 in 1948. All short-term debt 
has been retired and as of last Sep- 
tember 30 only $10 million of bank 
loans preceded the 437,297 common 
shares. Auto parts business is ex- 
pected to continue at a good rate 
well into 1950 and any downturn 
in volume may be partially offset by 
the aircraft division. Directors plan 
to pay a 20 per cent stock dividend 
when sufficient shares have been au- 
thorized for this purpose. 


U. S. Plywood B 
Substantial earnings improvement 
is indicated and holdings need not be 


disturbed; price 25. (Pays 25c qu.; 
pd. 1949, $1 plus 2% stk.) The 
normal seasonal pattern of restricted 
operations during the winter months 
will not be witnessed this year since 
distributors’ supplies of plywood were 
thoroughly liquidated in the first half 
of the 1949-50 fiscal year. Since 
August, demand for plywood has ex- 
ceeded production and a large back- 
log of orders assures capacity opera- 
tions through the spring. Selling 
prices, which by last June had 
dropped 30 per cent from the levels 
of the previous October, have now 
climbed back 10-15 per cent, and a 
material improvement in net is indi- 
cated for the quarter to end January 
31. A new use for Armorpfly, ply- 
wood to which metal is adhesively 
bound, has been developed in the 
form of a new type of walk-in cooler. 


Virginian Railway pid. A 

Price stability and liberal yield give 
these good quality shares investment 
appeal; price, 29. (Pays $1.50 an.) 
With bituminous coal providing more 
than 80 per cent of all revenues, the 
mining stoppages resulted in a sharp 
slump in dividend coverage in 1949. 
Resumption of full mining operations 
will be quickly reflected in net re- 
sults, and the operating ratio nor- 
mally is among the lowest. A new 
mine development will soon yield an 
additional 200 cars a day and, while 
natural gas is making inroads on coal 
consumption, this carrier should still 
have sufficient bituminous traffic to 
operate profitably under all economic 


conditions. (Also FW, Aug. 10.) 
Woodall Industries C-+ 


Although recent earnings support 
the N. Y. Curb price of 15, shares are 
fundamentally speculative. (Pays 
25c qu.) A new sliding door helped 
improve sales to the building trade 
last year while demand from automo- 
tive, furniture and radio manufactur- 
ers was sustained at a high level. As 
a result, profits in the 1949 fiscal year 
rose to $3.81 per share against $2.55 
in 1948; net in the initial quarter of 
the fiscal year which ends next Aug- 
ust 31 was equal to $1.12 per share 
vs. 93 cents in the comparable prior 
period. Company has just acquired 
Service Industries, Inc., of California, 
a supplier of school desks, fabricated 
fiberboard and related products; the 
latter will be operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 
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Congress Expands 


Margarine Markets 


Sixteen states still restrict sales, however. For some 


of the leading processors, lifting of Federal imposts 


will merely mean a shift from the butter business 


ifting of the Federal imposts on 
:. margarine will have only mod- 
erate effect on the sales of that prod- 
uct this year. In the first place, 
elimination of the 10-cent tax on each 
pound of yellow margarine and the 
quarter-cent-per-pound tax on the 
white, as well as the discarding of 
Federal license fees, will not become 
effective until July 1. Secondly, sales 
of yellow margarine are still prohib- 
ited in 16 states; moreover, six states 
charge excise taxes of 5 to 20 cents 
a pound, eight exact retailers’ li- 
cense fees ranging from 50 cents to 
$100 a year and eleven charge $1 to 
$500 annually for wholesalers’ li- 
censes. The elimination of the vari- 
ous Federal taxes will have no direct 
effect on laws restricting margarine 
sales in such populous states (and 
good potential markets) as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

While the Federal tax of one- 
fourth cent on white margarine was 
virtually no tax at all, elimination of 
a 10-cent impost on a product now 
selling at around 40 cents per pound 
- is bound to bring changes. The prin- 
cipal effect will be to bring the price 
down to the level of white margarine 
(now selling from 27 to 30 cents). 
There also will be far wider distribu- 
tion of colored margarine with the 
$48 retail grocer Federal tax and the 
$480 wholesale grocer tax eliminated 
(which is accomplished by the same 
bill). At the present time, 80 per 
cent of all margarine sold is uncol- 
ored, and only 40,000 retail grocers 
in the nation—out of a total of 554,- 
000—handle yellow margarine. After 
July 1, thousands of other grocers 
in non-restricted areas will place it 
on their shelves and there will be a 
good deal more competition at the re- 
tail level. 

The trend toward further consumer 
usage of margarine is of a long term 
nature, and probably will continue. 
Production last year was estimated 
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at 850 million pounds, a decrease of 
6.4 per cent from 1948, the record 
high year, but well above consump- 
tion in any other year. The 1949 
output exceeded that of 1947 by 14 
per cent and was about 170 per cent 
above the 1940-47 annual average. 
With Federal restrictions removed, 
production should increase 10 to 12 
per cent this year over 1949, and 
1951 may go into the record books 
as the industry’s first billion-pound 
year. 


Packaging Restriction 


One of the differences between the 
House and Senate measures, which 
a joint committee will have to re- 
solve, is the Frear amendment which 
calls for packaging margarine in tri- 
angular form. Should this restric- 
tion be retained; some little time 
would be required for the design, 
manufacture and delivery of new ma- 
chinery, with additional capital out- 
lays being required as a consequence. 
Various state laws governing the 
packaging and labeling of margarine 
are something of a nuisance. 

As the second largest outlet for 
both soybean oil and cottonseed oil, 
the lifting of restrictions on mar- 
garine will boost sales of these prod- 
ucts. In 1949, cottonseed oil made 
up 62 per cent of the ingredients of 
margarine, soybean oil 35 per cent, 
peanut oil 1.5 per cent, animal oils 


one per cent, corn and other vegetable 
oils 0.5 per cent. Various state laws 
as well as the present Federal law 
require use of the term “oleomar- 
garine” signifying oleo or beef fat, 
but inasmuch as vegetable oils make 
up 99 per cent of the product, the 
industry itself prefers the term “mar- 
garine.” 

Among the leading meat packers 
and food manufacturers which proc- 
ess and distribute this product, Best 
Foods probably has the largest pro- 
portion of total business in margarine, 
and it is of considerable significance 
also for Standard Brands. The re- 
spective brand names Nucoa and Blue 
Bonnet are widely advertised and 
well known. Margarine manufacture 
is important for Glidden Company, 
which has built a new plant for the 
purpose at Macon, Ga. Glidden 
processes its own soybean, cottonseed, 
peanut and corn oils used in Durkee’s 
margarine, while vegetable oils pro- 
cessed by Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
go into that company’s Blue Plate 
margarine. 

Considering total output of such 
diversified companies as Armour, Cu- 
dahy Packing, Swift, Wilson, and 
National Dairy Products, margarine 
output (although sizable in the ag- 
gregate) is but a small factor. Swift’s 
Allsweet margarine is a fairly well 
known brand as is Armour’s Clover- 
bloom 99, but inasmuch as these com- 
panies are also butter manufacturers, 
gains in output of margarine will 
mean merely a shift from butter sales 
to the lower-priced product. Cudahy 
Packing and National Dairy Prod- 
ucts also make butter. 

Beatrice Foods, which distributes 
but does not process margarine, is a 
large butter producer as well. While 
some over-all gains may be expected 
in the combined sales of both prod- 
ucts, total business should not be af- 
fected importantly. 


Leading Processors of Margarine 


Fiscal ---—- Revenues-———, 
Years (Millions) --~Earned Per Share—~ —Dividends— Recent 
Company: ended: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
Armour & Co.... Oct. 31 $1,991.4 $1,510.6 D$1.22 D$0.60 $0.90 None 8% 
Best Foods ..... June 30 105.3 90.2 6.36 401 3.75 $2.50 36 
Cudahy Packing. Oct. 31 567.9 559.2 0.36 D2.29 0.60 0.30 8 
Glidden Co. ...°. Oct. 31 202.3 160.1 5.04 3.23 1.90 cl1.60 26 
Nat'l Dairy Prod. Dec. 31 a897.3 b986.4 a3.69 b4.04 180 2.20 39 
Standard Brands. Dec. 31 a276.1 b283.6 a2.32 b2.05 2.00 1.45 22 
Swift & Co...... Oct. 31. Z236L.1. 22084 3.02 $32 28 235 & 
Wesson Oil ..... Aug. 31 223.0 173.6 16.37 3.02 3.97141.40 27 
Wilson & Co.... Oct. 31 704.7. 708.6 2.70 N.R. 2.00 1.00 13 


a—1947 calendar year. b—1948 calendar year. 


e—Plus stock. N.R.—Not yet reported. D—Deficit. 
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he high rate of shipbuilding ac- 

tivity during the last two years 
will be extended well into 1950 by 
some companies, although for others 
less work is in sight owing to the end- 
ing of ship conversion work and the 
declining number of repair jobs. 
Shrinkage of Naval shipbuilding 
schedules (including the elimination 
of the heavy aircraft carrier award) 
has lessened backlogs for Newport 
News and New York Shipbuilding. 
Todd Shipyards, specializing in re- 
pair and maintenance, has had less 
work to do on a peacetime merchant 
fleet averaging only eleven years of 
age compared with an average of 
about twenty years before World 
War II. 


Orders Hold Steady 


Last year, American shipbuilders 
delivered 33 ships and one dredge, 
while 32 ships are slated for delivery 
this year. Since there will be little 
difference in total tonnage, total new 
ship construction is expected to be 
about the same in 1950 as in 1949, 
Among the larger craft, New York 
Shipbuilding is working on three new 
vessels for the American President 
Lines, and Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock has the contract for 
an ocean liner, expected to be the 
largest, fastest and most luxurious 
passenger ship ever built in this coun- 
try, which is being constructed for 
United States Lines. But backlogs 
of these two companies are down, 
largely because of a dearth of Naval 
activity. 

Cancellation of plans to build 
the aircraft carrier United States left 
Newport News with a backlog of 
$102.3 million at the end of last Sep- 
tember compared with $212.7 million 
a year earlier and $199 million at 
January 1, 1949. Billings of New 
York Shipbuilding, which also has 
special facilities for Navy work, have 
declined sharply in recent years. 

The oldest company in the group, 
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Shipbuilders Busy 
On Sizable Backlogs 


A high level of activity will be maintained this year by 
some companies in group, although ending of conver- 
sion and drop in repair work has cut volume for others 





American Ship Building, leading ship 
construction and repair organization 
in the Great Lakes area, executes a 
satisfactory volume of contracts in 
most years as its fiscal record, includ- 
ing unbroken dividend payments ex- 
tending back to 1917, will testify. 
But among the larger builders, Bath 
Iron Works and Electric Boat have 
best survived the rigors of the post- 
war adjustment period. Revenues 
and net earnings of both companies 
staged a very healthy recovery in 
1948 following the 1947 postwar lows, 
and total revenues continued to ad- 
vance quarter by quarter up to Sep- 
tember 30 of last year. The only 
company in the group to issue interim 
reports, Bath Iron Works, reported 
six months’ net earnings of $1.07 per 
capital share vs. 27 cents for the 
similar 1948 period after a tax carry- 
back credit of 39 cents and reserve 
credit of $1.31. Shares recently ad- 
vanced several points on announce- 
ment of a $1 extra dividend payable 






April 3 in addition to the 50-cent 


quarterly dividend. Nine-months’ 
revenues of Electric Boat showed 
gains largely due to successful diver- 
sification efforts, including a growing 
line of printing presses, packaging 
machines, amusement games, and a 
profitable excursion into aircraft 
manufacturing through ownership of 
Canadair Ltd., the principal Cana- 
dian unit in this field. 

But more than anything else, the 
strength of shipbuilding company 
shares in recent markets has been 
due to the general expectation that 
Congress will pass a pending measure 
designed to extend the ship construc- 
tion differential to all American flag 
vessels in foreign trade instead of re- 
stricting it to certain subsidized car- 
riers moving on so-called “essential” 
trade routes. This would mean that 
all freight and passenger carriers 
would be able to place their new-craft 
contracts with American shipbuilding 
firms rather than with those of for- 
eign countries. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee issued a unanimously 
favorable report on the bill, from 
which all controversial items had been 
eliminated. All the various and di- 
verse elements in the industry have 
agreed on the bill and the Maritime 
Commission also is backing it. Prin- 
cipally benefiting from the measure 
—if and when passed—would prob- 
ably be such companies as Bath Iron 
Works, Electric Boat, New York 
Shipbuilding and Newport News 
Shipbuilding. 


New Cargo Prospects 


But the amount of new business 
to be gained in the near future under 
a statute encouraging American ship- 
ping companies, through the payment 
of construction differentials, to place 
their contracts with American firms 
rather than with foreign builders may 
not bulk very large. Because mer- 
chant vessels built in wartime, plus 
those converted to merchant service 

Please turn to page 22 


Fiscal View of the Shipbuilding Companies 


7—— Revenues, Earned 

(Millions) c-—Per Share—, -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 Price 
Amer. Shipbuild. a$7.6 a$10.0 a$1l.47 a$4.47 $3.00 $3.00 42 
Bath Iron Works 10.5 19.5 D3.34 1.31 1.00 2.00 19 
Electric Boat ... 26.9 54.6 0.37 2.49 1.50 1.50 17 
N. Y. Shipbuild.. 29.3 21.7 1.30 1.94 1.50 1.50 18 
Newport News .. 61.2 81.8 6.45 9.76 4.00 4.00 28 
Todd Shipyards . b83.9 b59.5 b3.95 b1.40 7.87% 2.00 40 





a—Years ended June 30 of following year. 


b—Years ended March 31 of following year. D—Deficir. 
1l 





Empty President Truman’s spe- 
Tax cial tax message to Con- 

gress last week was 
saat vague, and because it 


lacked specific recommendations it 
met with a cold reception. It was 
interspersed with his usual remarks 
(but no action) about looking for- 
ward to the time when the budget 
will be balanced and taxes will be 
reduced. 

His recommendation that some ex- 
cise taxes be cut was generally an- 
ticipated, since Congress itself has in- 
dicated that it is determined to re- 
move these unfair taxes. They were 
imposed as a wartime measure, and 
should have been removed long ago. 

His recommendation to close the 
various loopholes in our tax laws has 
aroused some interest, but the sub- 
ject is more or less controversial and 
his suggestions may meet stiff legisla- 
tive opposition. 

Mr. Truman has severely limited 
what can be done with his tax cut 
proposals, however, by also asserting 
that he would not approve any tax 
bill which does not provide for mak- 
ing up the revenue which will be lost. 
In addition, he has asked Congress 
to exact one billion dollars more from 
corporations. 

This raises the interesting ques- 
tion: What will Congress do? If it 
does not follow Mr. Truman’s rec- 
ommendations the entire tax program 
could be stalemated at this session. 

Broadly speaking, there would be 
no great measure of relief for the 
overburdened taxpayer in the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. While there would 
be some noticeable relief from excise 
cuts, indirectly the public would have 
to dip further into its pockets to pay 
for the additional taxes which he de- 
sires. 

It is quite likely that the President 
himself is not too anxious to have his 
tax message legislatively approved, 
thinking that such action could pro- 
vide him with political ammunition 
for the fall campaign—and the 1952 
Presidential election. But he may be 
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counting his chickens before they are 
hatched and find himself sorely dis- 


appointed. High taxes, touching the 
purse strings of so many persons, do 
not engender votes. 


Has After a prolonged ex- 

The Tide periment in cradle-to- 
the-grave security un- 

Turned? 7 ) 


der the so-called wel- 
fare state, the people of New Zealand 
and Australia have abandoned labor 
governments which advocated such 
fallacious economic theories. These 
two nations from Down Under were 
among the first to experiment with a 
socialist type of state. 

Quite naturally, the change of at- 
titude displayed by the voters of these 
nations raises the interesting specula- 
tion of whether the people of other 
countries which have a labor govern- 
ment, like Great Britain—and _per- 
haps even the welfare-minded in this 
country—are growing apprehensive 
of the alleged advantages of socialism. 
If these recent elections marked the 
start of a widespread reversal in eco- 
nomic thinking among those who 
have tried to live under a welfare 
government, then the trend may be 
more clearly indicated by the out- 
come of the forthcoming Parliamen- 
tary election in England. 

Should the British conservatives be 
returned to the leadership of the 
government—or even if they only 
materially reduce the labor majority 
in Parliament—it will be considered 
an indication that stout resistance is 
developing whérever the welfare state 
has established itself. Perhaps it is 
being realized at last that a universal 
plan purporting to provide security 
for all without extra effort sounds at- 
tractive, but does not work in practice. 
A welfare state not only runs the 
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Government into debt to support its 
various programs, but it also destroys 
the human initiative without which 
there can be no progress and no se- 
curity. 


Squabble Congress is sharply 
Over divided in opinion as 
aie a result of the Gov- 


ernment’s decision not 
to give arms aid or military advice 
to the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which has been driven to a last 
stand on the island of Formosa. 

The question of the desirability of 
our helping to defend this stronghold 
of the Chinese Nationalists is debat- 
able. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son holds that nothing is to be gained 
by further aid since all other defenses 
to withstand the inroads of the Chi- 
nese Communists have failed. He 
further contends that the inherent 
characteristics of the Chinese people 
will make it difficult for the Reds to 
absorb them. 

It has also been argued by the Ad- 
ministration that intervention in For- 
mosa could lead to war with Russia, 
but this would seem to be contrary to 
our attitude in regard to other 
spheres which could similarly have 
been labeled too dangerous. For ex- 
ample, giving financial and military 
aid to Turkey, our forthright stand 
which resulted in the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade and our activities in 
the war against the Greek Commun- 
ists were all tinder-box situations, 
but none of them exploded in our 
faces. In view of these incidents, this 
particular reason for not aiding in the 
defense of Formosa does not hold 
water. 

Our attitude toward Formosa has 
brought on a heated controversy that 
is likely to continue for some time 
because our continued prestige in the 
Far East undoubtedly will be deter- 
mined by present U. S. action. The 
future alone will decide the soundness 
of the Adminstration’s decision. 
Somehow, however, the feeling is in- 
escapable that our handling of Chi- 
nese affairs has been bungled. 
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American Cyanamid— 


Growth Situation 


Earnings running well ahead of year-ago levels, and 


dividend has recently been increased. At about 50, 


stock sells under ten times earnings, yields 5.2% 


Ce. in 1907 to manufacture 
calcium cyanamid, a chemical 
compound, the nitrogen in which is 
derived from the air, and to produce 
also a small line of other chemicals, 
American Cyanamid Company today 
turns out a widely diversified line of 
chemical and allied products. iIn re- 
cent years increased emphasis has 
been placed on production of phar- 
maceuticals and biologicals, industrial 
chemicals and explosives, dyestuffs 
and synthetic resins and plastics. 
Over the years American Cyana- 
mid has acquired some forty different 
companies which have been consoli- 
dated into seven divisions of the par- 
ent company. In addition it owns 49 
to 50 per cent interests in seven 
chemical companies. Cyanamid now 
has 31 plants and three Lederle re- 
search laboratories in operation in this 
country, and six plants abroad. 


Unspectacular, But Steady 


The company’s progress has been 
steady but at no time spectacular. 
Sales have increased approximately 
250 per cent over the past 12 years, 
from $72 million in 1937, when sales 
figures were first released. The ad- 
vance was at a fairly steady pace to 
the 1948 all-time high of $232 mil- 
lion, and a further modest gain is in- 
dicated for 1949. Sales in the nine 
months ended September 30 last to- 
taled $173 million and at that time 
the company had unfilled orders on 
hand aggregating $110.6 million. 

Until 1929 American Cyanamid’s 
principal revenues were derived from 
the sale of fertilizer materials, mining 
chemicals and other calcium-cyanamid 
products. Its mining chemicals con- 
sisted mainly of cyanide for the treat- 
ment of gold and silver ores and of 
flotation reagents used in the recov- 
ery of non-ferrous metals from re- 
fractory ores which do not lend them- 
selves satisfactorily to ordinary 
smelting treatment. The company 
continues to make these chemicals 
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but they have been far outstripped 
in importance by other products. 

The Lederle Laboratories division 
is one of the leading producers of 
serums, vaccines, anti-biotics, penicil- 
lin, vitamins, hormones and _ other 
pharmaceutical and biological prepar- 
ations. Aureomycin, a new antibiotic 
released in December 1948, already 
is an important contributor to sules 
by this division. 

Following the war the company 
launched an expansion program on 
which $97.7 million was spent to the 
end of 1948, by which time the pro- 
gram was nearing completion. Ex- 
penditures in 1949 were on a much 
smaller scale than the 1948 outlay 
of $17.2 million. With capital out- 
lays declining, a more .liberal divi- 
dend policy has been adopted. In 
1947 and 1948 four regular quarter- 
ly dividends of 25 cents each were 
paid, supplemented in 1948 with a 
special 50-cent dividend at the begin- 
ning of the year. In 1949 the quar- 
terly rate was raised to 37% cents, 
with a 50-cent special at the opening 





American Cyanamid 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- *Price Range 
lions) Share dends High Low 
71929. N.R. $1.56 $1.60 80 —20% 
1932. N.R. 0.14 None 8Y44— 1% 
1937. $72.0 2.09 al60 37 —17% 
1938. 61.2 0.91 0.45 30%—15% 
1939. 76.6 2.07 al.60  3534—18% 
1940. 88.2 2.44 a2.10 397%—26 
1941. 127.2 2.42 al85 42%—31 
1942. 134.1 1.78 a135 417%—28% 
1943. 176.0 2.25 a135 474A—3634 
1944. 165.5 2.19 1.35 413%—343%4 
1945. 159.1 2.02 150 514%4—36% 
1946. 179.0 2.90 150 633%4—41% 
1947. 214.6 2.96 1.00  544—385% 
1948. 232.0 3.84 1.50 43 —33% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1948. $171.8 $2.73 .. 





1949. 173.0 3.21 b$2.00 c51%—351/ 
*Class B through 1944 and_ reclassified 


common thereafter. ¢ Fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. a—60 cents in cash, balance in preferred 
stock. b—Full year; also paid 50 cents quarterly 
and 62% cents special on January 3, 1950. 
c—Full year. N.R.—Not reported. 





of the year, bringing the year’s outlay 
to $2 per share. With the first 1950 
dividend, paid January 3, the regular 
rate was increased to 50 cents per 
share and a special of 6214 cents was 


paid at the same time. The new 
rate appears well fortified, with earn- 
ings of $3.21 per share in the first 
nine months of 1949 strongly suggest- 
ing that full year net will total well 
over $4. 

Earnings reported do not include 
the company’s equity in undistributed 
net income of the seven unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries in which its own- 
ership interest ranges from 49 to 50 
per cent. Had they been incorporated 
in recent year earnings, 1948 would 
have shown net per share of $5.20, 
while for the most recent nine months 
the net would have been $3.78 per 
share. 

In addition to its own products 
American Cyanamid handles other 
items for resale, and the over-all sales 
gain in the latest nine months over 
the 1948 period was made despite a 
25 per cent drop in non-company 
products—to $16.3 million vs. $21.7 
million in the 1948 nine months. 
Sales of the company’s own products 
in the period rose to $156.7 million 
from $150.2 million. In 1948 resale 
products provided $28.9 million (12.4 
per cent) of the over-all sales total 
of $232 million. 


Characteristically Conservttive 


Capitalization is conservative. At 
the end of 1948 long term debt 
amounted to $61.1 million. Of this, 
$32.8 million was represented by 
2.75 per cent debentures of which 
$7.8 million is due in 1956, the re- 
mainder in 1965; a bank loan of $25 
million due serially to 1958, and 
purchase money obligations of $3.3 
million. 

There are 391,000 shares of $100 
par 3% per cent convertible preferred 
stock and 2,737,687 shares of com- 
mon stock. Currently selling around 
50 the common is priced at less than 
10 times its indicated earnings for 
1949, and offers a yield of 5.2 per 
cent. Incidentally the quotation is 
20 per cent under the 1946 high, 
registered when the stock was on a 
$1.50 annual basis and, at the 1946 
high, sold at 22 times earnings. In 
view of the fact that the company 
by no means has exhausted its pos~ 
sibilities for further growth the 
common stock appears to be reason- 
ably priced. 
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Central Illinois Light 
Yields Over Six Per Cent 


Stock distributed last September under liquidation 


plan of Commonwealth & Southern is attractive from 


the standpoint of liberal income and market stability 


ast September 30, in compliance 
7 with liquidation orders of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation distributed its holdings 
of Central Illinois Light Company to 
C. & S. preferred stockholders. The 
shares of the Illinois company—per- 
haps the strongest single unit in the 
old Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem—are now listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and possess 
considerable appeal for income-mind- 
ed investors. 


Territory Served 


Central Illinois Light furnishes 
electric and natural gas service to 
a population of 375,000 through 
three operating divisions centered 
around Peoria, Springfield and De 
Kalb, Illinois. The company derives 
about 68 per cent of gross revenues 
from electric service, 25 per cent from 
gas and five per cent from steam 
heating. The percentage of electric 
revenues attributable to industrial 
customers (43 per cent) is somewhat 
higher than the composite industry 
figure while residential and commer- 
cial users furnish a smaller propor- 
tion than the industry average. 


Peoria, with a population of 119,-~ 


400, is the second largest city in 
Illinots while the state ‘capital of 
Springfield has 89,500 residents. In 
Springfield, the company accounts for 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the resi- 
dential and commercial electric busi- 
ness and 80 per cent of industrial 
sales, with the remainder obtained 
by a municipal electric system; it is 
noteworthy, however, that Central 
Illinois Light secures only about 10 
per cent of over-all revenues from 
its Springfield electric operations. 
Thus, the recent rejection by the 
Springfield city council of the com- 
pany’s offer to lease the municipal 
power system for a 20-year period is 
not regarded as a severe threat to its 
favorable outlook. 
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The territory served is important 
agriculturally, while major industries 
in the area include the manufacture 
of farm equipment and diesel en- 
gines, brewing and distilling and 
petroleum and chemical production. 
The machinery industry is the big- 
gest single source of industrial rev- 
enue (37 per cent) followed by food 
products and mining which, respec- 
tively, contribute 19 per cent and 10 
per cent of industrial gross. 

The company sold $12.5 million of 
first mortgage 25gs due in 1979 last 
December in order to redeem $7.7 
million of higher coupon bonds and 
to provide funds for construction. 
Giving effect to this financing, the 
capital structure remains conserva- 
tive with the common stock equity 
equivalent to 34 per cent. Moreover, 
company officials: estimate that only 
$5 million of new financing will be 
required before the end of 1951 to 
meet anticipated construction ex- 
penditures, an amount which can be 
raised without difficulty. 

Central Illinois’ expenditures for 
new plant amounted to $5.3 mil- 
lion last year and the present budget 
indicates that about $5 million will 





Central Illinois Light 


Operating Netfor *Earned 

Revenues Common Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) (Millions) Share dends 
1937.... $88 $1.7 $2.15 $1.58 
ei... ee 1.4 1.75 1.31 
ae 1.6 1.99 1.44 
1940.... 9.7 1.4 1.75 1.44 
1941.... 10.4 EZ 1.44 1.05 
aZ.... 242 0.9 1.07 0.66 
1943.... 11.5 0.9 1.47 1.18 
1944.... 12.3 0.9 1.14 1.05 
1945.... 12.9 1.0 1.27 1.18 
1946; «2, SZ 1.9 2.34 1.97 
1947.... 15.4 25 2.87 2.00 
1948.... 16.7 2:3 2.91 PS 
12 months ended November 30: 
1948... .$17.0 $2.3 $2.92 ; 
1949.... 17.8 2.4 2.99 a$2.20 


* Based on 800,000 shares in all years. a— 
Full year. Note: Stock was wholly-owned by 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. prior to Sep- 
tember 1949. 






be expended this year and $8.5 mil- 
lion in 1951. Central Illinois Light 
now has four steam-electric gener- 
ating plants with a total rated ca- 
pacity of 187,400 kw and installation 
of a new 60,000 kw generating unit 
in Peoria is expected to be completed 
by early 1952. 

At the direction of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the company 
reclassified its plant account in 1938 
to reflect original cost and the $4 mil- 
lion of plant acquisition adjustments 
on the company’s books as of last 
September 30 are being amortized at 
the rate of $400,000 a year; this ac- 
count should be completely written 
off by the end of 1959. The company 
charged 23 per cent less for each 
kwh of residential electricity sold in 
the 12 months ended last July 31 than 
the industry as a whole, while the 
average annual use of power by each 
residential customer totaled 2,004 
kwh, 24 per cent greater than the 
nation-wide average. 


Increase Pending 


About 80 per cent of the revenue 
from gas operations in the Peoria and 
Springfield areas comes from residen- 
tial and space-heating customers, a 
factor which tends to offset the heavy 
industrial load in the electric division. 
With the relaxing of state-wide re- 
strictions on the sale of natural gas 
for space heating which have been 
in effect since 1946, and the comple- 
tion of enlarged facilities by the com- 
pany’s supplier (Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company) increased gas 
sales are expected. Application has 
been made to the state commission 
for an increase in space heating rates 
which would offset a simultaneous de- 
cline in rates charged to domestic 
users. 

Reflecting the stability that is char- 
acteristic of the company’s operations, 
earnings in the 12 months ended last 
November 30 were equal to $2.99 a 
share compared with $2.92 reported 
in the prior comparable period. The 
shares have ranged between 367% and 
33% since listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange last October 4 and 
are currently selling around 36, or 
12 times latest earnings. Considering 
the calibre of this issue, the present 
price-earnings ratio appears moder- 
ate and the liberal 6.1 per cent re- 
turn from the $2.20 annual dividend 
rate undoubtedly stems from the fact 
that the shares are as yet relatively 
unseasoned. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Labor troubles continue to feature the news, 


and have been a drag on stock prices. But over 


the longer term, market should move higher 


Price declines have been numerous during the 
past several trading sessions, inspired no doubt by 
the fear that the worsening strike situation will ad- 
versely affect the country’s over-all business situa- 
tion. The Chrysler strike, if continued for more 
than a few days, will throw out of work many more 
than the 89,000 employes directly involved. And 
even more important, the prolonged coal dispute 
is being felt in a widening range of other fields and 
unless an early settlement is reached total industrial 
production will seriously suffer. Nevertheless, for 
the investor the old adage, “Never sell on strike 
news,” continues to be sound advice, for the mar- 
ket effects of such difficulties are invariably only 
temporary. 


The President’s long awaited tax message 
shed little new light on the situation, beyond fur- 
nishing further support for the opinion that there 
will be no important changes in either personal or 
corporate income tax rates at this session of Con- 
gress. Desirable as it is that increases in those 
levies be avoided at this particular time, it also is 
unfortunate that there is little or no chance of 
modification of the double taxation of dividends 
or of capital gains. And while a reduction in a 
number of excise taxes seems likely, months doubt- 
less will pass before the cuts become effective, and 
in the meanwhile sales of the so-called luxury prod- 
ucts involved will continue to languish. 


Dividend developments made news during 
the week, and not all of it was on the favorable 
side. Omissions were reported by American Safety 
Razor and Goodall-Sanford, but these reflected 
special circumstances rather than general condi- 
tions. Of more significance as an indicator of 
general prospects were the increases ordered by 
Westinghouse Electric and Continental Can and the 
extra (first since 1948) by W. T. Grant. There will 
be other reductions and omissions in the months 
ahead, of course, but there is adequate basis for the 
opinion that in general this year’s dividend picture 
will continue to be highly encouraging. 
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Latest indications are that business this year 
will spend considerably more on new plant and 
equipment than a few months ago seemed likely, a 
factor of considerable importance in the outlook 
for trade and industry. A substantial drop in new 
capital expenditures had been expected by the more 
pessimistic observers to help bring on a sharp slide 
in general activity in the second half of the year. 
But a recent nationwide survey (Business Week) 
indicates a total of $12.4 billion budgeted for 
1950 construction of additional plant and facilities, 
which is only 13 per cent behind 1949’s $14.3 bil- 
lion and will furnish important support to a con- 
tinued high trade level. Aggregate corporate earn- 
ings for this year will not come up to recent peaks, 
but will be quite satisfactory when measured by all 
other standards. 


Marginal companies will find the going getting 
tougher, in the period before us, as they do in any 
era of increasing competition. Stocks representing 
organizations able to show significant earning 
power only in periods of general prosperity are 
speculative even in the best of times; in times of 
mounting competition they hold no attraction for 
the average investor regardless of a temporarily 
good statistical position, and such issues should 
be avoided. 


To market technicians, the 196.81-level for the 
Dow-Jones industrial average—which was the bot- 
tom of the January 12-13 drop—has become a 
significant point. Failure to dip below that level, 
and a subsequent rise above the year’s top of 
201.98, would suggest further important progress 
on the up-side in weeks ahead, at least to the 212.50 
peak of 1946. But markets frequently have per- 
verse ways of ignoring the orthodox and going on 
to set new patterns to confuse the short-term spec- 
ulator. For the investor, the important thing is 
that fundamentals continue to point to higher 
prices for good grade stocks over the longer term, 


-and he should shape his policies accordingly. 


Written January 26, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Oil and Mine Depletion 

President Truman’s charge that oil and mine 
depletion allowances are one of the loopholes “per- 
mitting a few to gain enormous wealth without 
paying their fair share of taxes” is strongly dis- 
puted by both industries, particularly in view of 
what is considered an unfair presentation. The 
allowance is limited to 27.5 per cent of gross in- 
come, or 50 per cent of net income before depletion, 
whichever is smaller, Liberal depletion charges for 
tax deduction purposes have contributed largely to 
the development of the oil and mineral resources of 
the country ovr the past 30 years by reimbursing 
oil and mine operators for drilling and exploration 
costs, as well as for the actual depletion of the 
reserves tapped. The cost of drilling dry holes and 
of working mining prospects which prove barren 
of worthwhile ore, also must be recovered if the 
properties are to be operated profitably. Marginal 
mines and independent oil operators particularly 
would suffer should the depletion allowance be re- 


duced or eliminated by Congress as asked by the 
President. 


Record Electricity Use 


The week ended January 14 saw electric output 
of the nation’s utilities exceed six billion kilowatt 
hours, a new high record for electrical energy 
production. Previous high was 5.99 billion, in the 
week ended last December 18. The late December 
weeks ordinarily mark the winter’s peak in electric 
consumption. But weather conditions in the Mid- 
West and West have Leen a major cause of the 
rise in use in recent weeks. Abnormally cold weath- 
er in these regions have prompted increased use 
of electric heating devices, especially with coal sup- 
plies running short in numerous areas. 


Paper Output Climbs 

Paper and paperboard output of some 5.7 million 
tons in the last three months of 1949 broke all 
quarterly records, but the slower production rate 
which prevailed during the first nine months re- 
sulted in a 7.3 per cent drop in total output for 
the year (20.3 million tons) as compared with 
1948 (21.9 million, the all-time record). Indicating 
that cautious buying by dealers had been supplant- 
ed by a more realistic policy, output during the 
last quarter of 1949 exceeded the rate of the first 
nine months by 17 per cent. 

The high production rate is continuing into the 
present quarter. The ratio of domestic paper pro- 
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duction to mill capacity in the week ended January 
14 was 101.1 per cent compared with 94.7 per 
cent for the like week of 1949. Paperboard was at 
94 per cent of capacity against 93 per cent a year 
earlier. Looking into the future, the American 
Paper & Pulp Association indicates that should 
annual per capita consumption continue to grow 
at the rate of the past 10 years, it will reach 432 
pounds by 1965. In prewar 1939, by comparison, 
per capita consumption was only 243.7 pounds; 
in 1948 it reached 358.3 pounds, and last year’s 
estimated rate was 331 pounds, still well above 
prewar. The nation’s population is currently esti- 
mated at 149.7 million people vs. 130.9 million in 
1939, and with the total number of consumers also 
growing, annual paper consumption of 35 million 
tons is forecast for 1965. 


Sporting Goods Lag 

Too much warm and rainy winter weather 
throughout most of the East and Middle West has 
curtailed sporting goods sales in recent weeks. 
Business in skis and snowshoes and winter sports 
attire has been particularly slow. Current estimates 
of retail sales last year indicate a decline of three 


“per cent from 1948 (which set a record for the 


industry), and January busines is off further. But 
important longer term influences on this kind of 
business are the continued population growth and 
the fact that workers have more leisure time. In- 
dicative of an upward trend is a presently brisk 
business for manufacturers of fishing equipment. 
and sales of other sports equipment are expected 
to pick up as their active season approaches. 


Hotel Occupancy Down 


Hotel occupancy rates in 1949 dropped to their 
lowest level since 1942. The nation’s hotels sold 
only 82 per cent of their capacity last year as 
compared with 86 per cent in 1948 and a record 
93 per cent in 1946. Occupancy figures reported 
last year, however, were well above the 1930-1941 
period when rates did not reach 70 per cent in any 
year. Although leading hotel chains were able to 
hold their gross revenue figures close to 1948 totals, 
higher expenses narrowed profit margins and in- 
come dipped from year-earlier totals. A similar 
situation is expected this year. 


Life Insurance Sales 


Purchases of life insurance in 1949 set an all-. 


time record of $23.6 billion, an increase of nearly 
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$500 million over the previous year. Ordinary life 
insurance accounted for approximately $15.2 billion 
of the total, almost the same amount as bought in 
1948. Group and industrial policies increased. Pur- 
chases of the former type aggregated $3.7 billion, 
a rise of five per cent from the previous year and 
$4.8 billion was sold in the latter classification, an 
increase of seven per cent. These statistics point 
toward the continuing flow of funds into life com- 
panies, increasing their size and adding to their 
importance as a major factor in the market for 
high grade debt securities. Yields of top quality 
obligations have been pared to the extent that such 
issues hold no attraction for the average investor, 
and current data indicate that this situation can be 
expected to continue. 


Rising Wool Prices 


Higher prices for wool not only have forced car- 
pet makers to mark up price tags but may result 
also in higher prices for fabrics. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war, surplus wool stocks shrank at an 
unusually rapid rate under the impact of demand 
for civilian garb for discharged service personnel 
plus floor coverings for millions of new homes. 
Complicating the supply situation is the fact that 
sheep herds, especially in the United States, have 
been diminishing. Reports from the Boston wool 
market, where fine Australian fleece has been bring- 
ing close to $2.00 a pound compared with $1.40 
last September, indicate continued buyer interest 
at the current level owing to underlying demand 
although price resistance has narrowed profit mar- 
gins with selling in some instances at below re- 


placement cost. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


U. S. Steel stockholders meet February 27 to vote 
on pension and insurance plans agreement with 
CIO; estimated cost of $78 million annually is 
about $67.5 million a year more than was previ- 
ously provided by the company. 









B. F. Goodrich will redeem 100,000 shares of 
$5 preferred stock March 3. 

Consolidated Edison may acquire Staten Island 
Edison which General Public Utilities proposed to 
sell as part of its divestment program. 

Pillsbury Mills had sales of $100.2 million for 
its first fiscal half year vs $102.4 million in the 
same period a year earlier. 

General Motors’ total car and truck output was 
2,771,194 last year vs. 2,147,397 cars and trucks 
turned out in 1948. 

American Stores’ sales for December and fiscal 
nine months were 18.2 and 2.3 per cent respectively 
below the same periods in 1948. 

Illinois Central has received ICC permission to 
issue $8.4 million 334 per cent 25-year bonds 
which will be exchanged for the same amount of 
collateral trust 4s, 1953. 


Other Corporate News 

Howe Sound stockholders meet March 20 to vote 
on preferred stock issue. 

Caterpillar Tractor’s sales for 1949 were $254.8 
million vs. $218 million in 1948. 

American Beverage’s offer to exchange old pre- 
ferred stock for new prior preferred and common 
has been renewed and will remain open to March 1. 

Woodall Industries has acquired the outstanding 
capital stock of Service Industries, Inc., a supplier 
of fabricated fiberboard, school desks, etc. 

American Gas & Electric plans to spend $75 mil- 
lion this year on construction program. 

Noma Electric has sold the inventory as well as 
the trade name of its Freshmaster division. 

Fairbanks, Morse plans a $10 million modern- 
ization program. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph’s sales were 
$40.5 million for the fiscal year ended October 31 
vs. $30.9 million a year earlier. 

Barium Steel has acquired a blast furnace with 
pig iron producing capacity of 600 tons daily at 
Chester, Pa. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s 


Setles G, TW a cccecaccises 100 2.50% +Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 PA 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.12 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
De, WOW. cabnsvbavecienatas 103 3.00 105 


Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1985 103 2.50 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 103 250 103 





tRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
Prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963. . 101 4.46 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 

BBS BODO ciniiewinscve sea wombs veases 84. 4.76 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern 

ay ek 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

Dee SE kis Krikicdeunswoks 62 7.26 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

ee 89 5.06 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969..... 96 4.69 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. ain: i 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 109 5.50 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 4.81 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 107 4.44 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 5.32 105 

Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 74 4.73 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 


Dividends, Earnings Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


Allied “Steres: «.c.6004% $3.00 $3.00 c$4.41 c$2.80 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 2.40 5.39 c8.14 32 
CO TY ésicnndecss 0.60 0.60 f1.31 £1.04 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 3.00 3.00 3.72 165 30 


Container Corporation. 4.50 4.00 c¢7.35 5.73 41 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 1.25 ¢3.07 cl.14 16 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 4.00 g13.34 g882 53 
General Motors ....... 4.50 8.00 7.22 ¢ll.22 72 
Glidden Company .... 1.90 41.60 25.04 93.23 27 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.00 4.00 b4.46 b2.15 54 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.75 2.12 3.79: c3.82 49 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.90 1.60 c4.40 3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 2.00 3.12 c¢2.80 24 
i ae 167 2.25 c265 c4.38 28 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. f—Years ended September 
30. g—Years ended October 31. tAlso 2% in stock. 


Common Stocks For Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


-———. Dividends ——_ 

Paid 1940-1949 ——Paid—, Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis ....... 1928 $2.65 $4.00 $3.00 41 
American Stores .... 1939 1.14 1.75 ii 30 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 148 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.55 2.70 49 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 160 29 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 67 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 2.62% 4.00 59 
General American : 


Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.25 3.00 46 
General Electric ..... 1899 =—-:1.59 1.70 2.00 42 
General Foods ...... 1922 (187 2.00 2.25 49 
Kens 452) 91) - 2.05.2 1918 2.46 4.25 3.00 60 


Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.75 Spe 3.52 40 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 40 
Macy (8. Ti)... 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 32 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


——— Dividends —___ 
Paid 1940-1949 ——Paid—, Recent 
- Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $3.00 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol. 1934 1.99 3.75 3.00 40 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 1.20 25 
Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.60 2.00 2.00 33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 38 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 *1.00 1.10 16 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 400 400 61 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.84 2.25 225 37 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.52 43.00 3.75 60 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.43 4.00 3.50 44 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.50 6.00 83 


United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 1.50 160 30 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 4.00 57 
WAR osccccsuees 1933 1.68 1.85 185 31 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. + Also paid 2% per cent in stock. ¢ Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 








One huge appropriations bill, instead of the usual 


flood of relatively small ones, may alert Congress to 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress- 
men are uncomfortable in a mild sort 
of way about the budget. It is too big, 
and when business is so good it ought 
to be balanced. They are not heated 
about it. Most of the time they are 
talking or thinking about other things 
closer to their committee assign- 
ments or their constituencies. There 
are no promising ideas for doing 
much about it. But Congressmen, 
like other people, are gadget minded 
and several gadgets have been de- 
vised. 

Chairman Cannon of the Appro- 
priations Committee decided on a 
single appropriation bill instead of 
more than a dozen such bills. Re- 
ports of appropriations committee 
hearings are now dribbling out, un- 
accompanied by the usual bills to 
finance the agencies. The single bill 
will come in a couple of months. 
Then, the grand sum will so stupefy 
the country, not to mention the 
House, that Congressmen will really 
use care as they vote or refuse appro- 
priations. What seems much more 
likely is a long session devoted to 
money, covered only by the wire ser- 
vices and not making the daily papers. 
Minority leader Martin has his 
gadget—a price check committee, 
which is supposed to look over the 
cost of each new proposal. The 
Eightieth Congress had something 
like it; its output consisted mostly 
of violent language that was just as 
violently, and sometimes sarcastically, 
challenged. There are proposals for 
small budget bureaus answering to 
Congress, and different methods of 
voting appropriations. Nobody is 
genuinely hopeful. 

















































Interestingly, the Treasury re- 
ports the literal, not financial, depre- 
tiation of money. The large amount 
outstanding has cut into the Treas- 
ury’s reserve stock of currency. 
lence, the Reserve Banks have been 
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wisdom of going slow in spending taxpayers’ money 


told to lower their standards in with- 
drawing bills from circulation. The 
money you get is closer to being worn 
out than it used to be. 


Over the past year or so, the 
Revenue Bureau has been making a 
sample check of income tax returns 
—to see whether they are honest. 
They come up with a figure: if every 
return were examined, the Treasury 
would collect $750 million more a 
year. The checking so far done shows 
that it doesn’t pay to examine the 
returns of the wealthy only. Those 
showing incomes below $7,000 pro- 
vide the richer field. 

So far, the Bureau has been look- 
ing only into personal incames. Next 
on its schedule will be the business 
returns. This includes corporate 
statements, partnerships and, pri- 
marily, excise taxes. The method of 
collecting and paying the excises is 
the least ceremonial. The possibility 
for accumulating minor errors in 
one’s own favor creates the tempta- 
tion to pretend being mistaken. 

Wage earners’ returns are not es- 
pecially worth examining. That’s not 
because wage earners are more accu- 
rate than other people: their oppor- 
tunities have been taken away from 
them. Although there was the suspi- 
cion of bits of change picked up and 
never reported. 


There is a batch of bills to in- 
troduce new coins—a bit piece and 
a half-bit, 714 cents, 8 cents and oth- 
ers. The slot-machine operators 
started it. But others too would 
profit. Present cash registers couldn’t 
handle 12% cents or 7% cents. 
Bookkeeping stationery would have to 
be changed. Counter tabulators and 
a lot of other devices based on 5- 
cent units would become obsolete. 


On the insistence of Patman’s 
Small Business Committee, the Fed- 














eral Trade Commission long ago 
tried to put a maximum on the num- 
ber of tires that might be sold, sub- 
ject to quantity discounts. The in- 
dependent tire dealers don’t like the 
competition of, among others, Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, 
which buy in great amounts and pass 
on the savings. In addition to the 
mail order houses, there are the oil 
companies, whose outlets sell acces- 
sories, and the consumer co-ops. 

Goodyear Tire’s reply to the FTC 
charge says that a reduced discount 
based on volume to the major buyers 
won't involve higher prices. For one 
thing, the big buyers are entitled to 
discounts on grounds other than costs 
saved through large deliveries. Their 
methods of buying also entail lower 
costs. For instance, there is virtu- 
ally no selling expense and there is 
little book-keeping expense. 

Part of the discount to the major 
buyers is, of course, based upon the 
reduced cost of big shipments. Good- 
year indicates that if the differential 
is cut, it will be done through a price 
reduction to the independents rather 
than through a higher price to the 
mail order concerns. The amount 
of the price reduction, judging by 
the brief, would not be much. Good- 
year seems to have additional grounds 
for defending its present system of 
quantity discounts. 


The 1949 Congress received bills 
letting the Export-Import Bank guar- 
antee new investments abroad but 
did not act on them. They stand a 
fair chance this year. Investments 
would not, of course, be insured in 
full. The Export-Import Bank would 
be given the power to experiment on 
just what features to guarantee—on 
foreign exchange risk, for instance, 
or perhaps war. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 


Canada, long dependent upon 
United States and other foreign mills, 
is to have its own stainless steel sheet 
industry — construction has already 
been started on the Dominion’s first 
such mill, to be operated by Atlas 
Steels Limited of Welland, Ontario. 

. .Having outgrown its present ad- 
ministration building which was com- 
pleted in 1940, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing will begin construc- 
tion within 60 days of a new $3 mil- 
lion building—another part of its 
expansion program is a two-story, 
block-long manufacturing plant which 
is currently under construction. .. . 
Many years ago William L. Clayton, 
chairman of the board of Anderson, 
Clayton & Company, Inc., and his 
associates dreamed of the time when 
Mexico would be able to have a mod- 
ern food industry built by its own 
people and with its own materials, 
supplemented only by some material 
and technical assistance from this 
country—that dream came true re- 
cently with the dedication of a two 
million dollar food processing plant 
in Monterrey, Mexico, designed and 
built by Anderson, Clayton, and 
termed the most modern in the world. 


Drugs & Toiletries ... 
Competition among the anti-hista- 
mine makers continues to grow 


stronger and stronger—latest entrant 
in the field is Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
with a “cold-stopper” trade-named 
Tabcin. . . .A new packing for cigars 
is said to keep them “factory-fresh” 
for many months—it is being intro- 
duced by Bayuk Cigars, Inc. . . .Bar- 
ricini Candy Shops has announced 
plans to enter the candy-bar field 
with five different chocolate and nut 
combinations, but these will be made 
exclusively for distribution through 
the company’s own retail outlets— 
Barricini stores are located primarily 
throughout New York City, but the 
company also has outlets in Newark, 
New Jersey, and Nassau County, 
New York. . . .By March, Mennen 
Company expects to obtain national 
distribution for its new baby lotion, 
Baby Magic Skin Care, which it in- 
troduced to the public in Philadel- 
phia several weeks ago—primary ap- 
peal of the new product is that it will 
check diaper odor and diaper rash. 

.Another company that expects to 
have national distribution for a new 
product by next month is 80-year- 
old Packers Tar Soap, Inc., which 
until now has limited its new Charm 
Deodorant soap to the Chicago and 
Philadelphia market areas—herald- 
ing this soap as “the all-time answer 
to your personal hygiene problem,” 
the company credits its effectiveness 
o “a potent but safe compound called 
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“Profits without Forecasting” 


is the title of an informative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by the author 
which gained over 200% net during the past seven years, with adequate diversi- 
fication among well-known listed stocks. 
price movement, he sets forth a plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 

The method used, which has withstood the test of actual experience for more 
is explained in simple language—without mystery or reservation. 
To receive your copy of “PROFITS without renasssommianl just send $1, 


together with your name and address to 


GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Without attempting to forecast any 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














Hexachlorophene. . .that eliminates 
millions of skin bacteria which are 
the chief cause of offensive body 
odor.” 


Food & Beverages... 

Two new developments are de- 
signed to keep beverages cool enough 
for service without a separate ice 
bucket: the first is a wine decanter 
with an inset pocket large enough to 
hold eight ice cubes so the beverage 
can be cooled without dilution—it is 
being used by Monarch Wine Comn- 
pany for some of its Manischewitz 
brand wines. . . . The other is a new 
model Thermo-O-Pak container for 
keeping four cans of beer cool for 
several hours without ice; the orig- 
inal model was developed by Law- 
rence A. Lockwood Company to in- 
sulate one-quart fruit jars—the beer- 
cooler model is sold to breweries who 
print their brand names on the ther- 
mal containers and then market them 
through their regular consumer out- 
lets. . . . Designed to eliminate the 
need for a customer to reach way 
down to the bottom of a self-service 
beverage rack in order to obtain a 
bottle, a new rack automatically lifts 
its product to the so-called marketing 
level as the customer removes a bottle 
—this new sales device is being 
shown by the Lowerator Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Cor- 
poration. 


Publishing .. . 

If you are interested in architec- 
ture, you'll want to obtain a copy of 
the January issue of Progressive 
Architecture for its well-prepared 50- 
year review of American building— 
it’s the type of issue that you’ll want 
to keep around the home or office for 
future reference. . . .Another maga- 
zine meriting a place in reference 
files is the centennial issue of The 
Rural New Yorker which was pub- 
lished last month—it contains a host 
of interesting facts about agricultural 
life during the past one hundred 
years. . . .Speaking of anniversaries, 
Hotel World-Review will celebrate 
its 75th in June-—to commemorate 
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the occasion, Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany will distribute a special supple- 
ment with the June 3 issue of the 
magazine which will feature a history 
of the hotel business. . . .Subscribers 
to Portfolio, a new quarterly maga- 
zine of advertising art, design and 
typography, are still eagerly reread- 
ing the first issue which they re- 
ceived about two weeks ago—with 
the exception of sales in a limited 
number of book stores, this maga- 
zine is available only by subscription. 


Transportation ... 





tunity to see the new low-cost, five- 
passenger automobile to be introduced 
by Kaiser-Frazer Corporation at a 
showing in Chicago February 18— 
full-size in appearance, the new model 
will go into production by mid-year. 
. A relatively new word, teenicide, 
coined by Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, will appear in the 
next supplement of the Funk and 
Wagnalls dictionary—it is used to 
denote the unusually high proportion 
of deaths and injuries among drivers 
under 24 years of age. . . .Inciden- 
tally, you should read the 16-page 
booklet, Teen-Age Drivers, which 
has been prepared by Lumbermens 
to show what we can do to reduce 
teenicide—12 contributors offer their 
suggestions for dealing with this prob- 
lem. . . . If you’re in the market for 
a British Austin, you'll find that the 
1950 model features a larger steer- 
ing wheel, a higher gear ratio to en- 
able faster driving and greater gaso- 
line mileage, and heavier front and 
rear bumpers — all this, and at no 
extra cost. . . .1950 model Cadillacs 
not only give a more pronounced 
close-to-ground appearance, but some 
models actually measure as much as 
four inches lower than previous cars 
—there are four lines to choose from, 
the 60 Special, the 61, 62 and 75. 










































































Odds & Ends... 

Dad gets a break at last. From now 
on Junior will be able to help him- 
self to a drink at an electric water 
cooler because of the addition of a 
“small fry fountain” to standard 
models by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation—the junior water bub- 
bler is mounted half way down the 
side of a standard model and may be 
operated at the same time as the 
edult-height outlet. . . .Non-sequitor 
of the week is contained in a press re- 
lease for Joyva, a new vacuum-packed 
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The public will have its first oppor- - 









Seven-league boots with round soles 


Railroad wheels are the seven-league 
boots of the traveling public. Today 
the railroads are operating on faster, 
tighter schedules. This means quicker 
stops—an increasing need for car wheels 
that will resist thermal cracking and 
stand up under the constant pounding 
of severe service. 

Over the years Armco has turned 
out well over 3,000,000 wrought steel 
wheels, experimenting and testing to 
make them long-wearing and depend- 
able from hub to rim. Armco operates 
a large wheel works at Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, and maintains one of the world’s 
most progressive research laboratories 
for improving the quality and perform- 
ance of steel car wheels. 


Out of this persistent research have 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 
Coast to Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


come wheels that not only meet stand- 
ard specifications set for the industry, 
but also have the extra quality of all 
products sold under the Armco trade- 
mark. It’s why Armco railroad wheels 
give such great safety and so many 
miles per wheel dollar. 

The fact that Armco is a major sup- 
plier to the railroad industry is but one 
more example of its diversification of 
products and markets. It is added proof 
that the company is progressive—geared 
to take advantage of every opportunity. 


Armco leads in making special- 
purpose steels created to do many par- 
ticular jobs efficiently and economically. 
The Armco trademark stands for crea- 
tive steelmaking, forward-looking re- 
search, and aggressive marketing. 
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edition of halvah, a sesame seed 
candy delicacy—the son of the manu- 
facturer of this product taught Joe 
Louis and Jackie Robinson to eat 
halvah, it says, and neither ever suf- 
fered a broken bone. . . .Televiser 
magazine’s 1950 Television Institute 
and Industry Trade Show is sched- 
uled for February 6-8—it will be held 
in New York City’s Hotel New 
Yorker. . . .Last of the major com- 
panies in the field to begin produc- 
tion of long-playing records is 
M-G-M Records, which plans to mar- 


ket 334% r.p.m. recordings beginning 
March 1—the new line will feature 
ten-inch records on unbreakable plas- 
tic. . . .In many national magazines 
next month you'll read about a new 
thin fountain pen—it will be intro- 
duced by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this department, please 
enclose a_ self-addressed postcard — or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the items appeared. 
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Transamerica 





Concluded from page 7 








creased to around $1 million paid in 
1948 and 1949. This year, the divi- 
dend rate has been boosted again and 
the management looks forward to 
payments approximating $2.5 million 
annually within the next few years. 

A similar situation is indicated in 
reports of the banking interests of 
Transamerica. Since 1941, Trans- 
america’s share in the earnings of the 
six largest banks in which it has sub- 
stantial investments has risen from 
$4.5 million to about $10 million. Its 
interest in the deposits of these insti- 
tutions has advanced from $537 mil- 
lion to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.3 billion. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the growth of the company will not 
continue. Located in one of the most 
rapidly expanding areas of the coun- 
try, operating enterprises of Trans- 
america’s system will benefit from 
the territory’s increasing population. 
The State of California’s Office of 
Planning and Research predicts a 
rise of approximately 30 per cent in 
the number of residents of California 
in the next ten year period. 

Since 1938, income of Trans- 
america has demonstrated a gradual 
although somewhat irregular rise. 
Earnings in 1948 were the best for 
more than a decade and 1949 profits 








ROBERTSHAW- FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 25¢ per share on 
the Common Stock and 
29}4¢ per share on the 
434% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock 
have been declared, both 
payable April 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 
March 10, 1950. 

The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
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ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














were more than double 1948 totals 
owing to the sale of approximately 
1.2 million shares of Bank of America 
stock at a profit of more than $27 
million. It is estimated that income 
last year aggregated about $37 mil- 
lion excluding, and $45 million in- 
cluding Transamerica’s proportion of 
net profit of subsidiaries in excess of 
dividends received. Consolidated in- 
come for 1949 is judged to have been 
about $4.50 per share. 


Non-Recurring Income 


In evaluating the common stock of 
the company marketwise, it should 
be recognized that a large segment of 
1949 income was non-recurring, with 
the disposition of the block of Bank 
of America stock accounting for 
about $2.70 per share of last year’s 
profits. Thus 1949 income is not a 
true indicator of earning power. 
However, the appreciable capital gain 
realized on the stock sale highlights 
the very low figures at which Trans- 


america holds its investments. Taking 


the subsidiaries of Transamerica at 
estimated market values, its assets are 
worth about $22 per share. On such 
a basis, and compared with other 
banking equities, Transamerica looks 
attractive. 

Evaluating the stock from the 
viewpoint of yield, the equity also ap- 
pears to have merit. The recently in- 
stituted annual dividend rate of $1 
per share is widely covered and well 
protected. Based on current market 
prices of $16 per share, holders re- 
ceive a 6.2 per cent return, which is 
extremely liberal for a financial insti- 
tution. The company’s finances are 
in excellent condition—current liabili- 
ties are less than $400,000 and no 
long term obligations or bank debt 
are outstanding. Past accomplish- 
ments of management have been out- 
standing and prospects for future 
growth are good. For the investor of 
moderate means, Transamerica pro- 
vides satisfactory representation in 
the banking field. 








Shipbuilders 





Concluded from page 11 








following the war, are still compara- 
tively new, there is little prospect in 
the immediate future for new cargo 





fleets. Only three vessels are pres- 
ently scheduled for delivery in 1951 
and only one in 1952. Some addi- 
tional bulk carriers probably will be 
built plus some combination passen- 
ger and cargo vessels, but the amount 
of new shipbuilding work presently 
scheduled for the years ahead is very 
small. 

Excluding American Ship Build- 
ing, which occupies a dominant posi- 
tion in Great Lakes ship construction 
and thus is in a class by itself, the 
companies which presently are well 
situated in respect to future contracts 
are those which have most success- 
fully diversified their output. These 
include Bath Iron Works and Elec- 
tric Boat Company, which recently 
received (through its Canadair sub- 
sidiary) an initial order for 100 air- 
craft of the F-86 jet fighter type. This 
order gave the company the largest 
peacetime backlog in history. 

Inconsistent year-to-year income 
producers, most of the shipbuilding 
companies characteristically have oc- 
cupied a highly speculative position, 
but the status of Electric Boat and 
Bath Iron Works has been materially 
improved in recent years. 








Equity Financing 





Continued from page 4 








hypothetical dividend rate to the of- 
fering price. And there are many 
enterprises already in existence which 
could use additional funds to good 
advantage and whose standing is so 
firmly established in investment 
circles that their common shares pro- 
vide yields substantially lower than 
the average. 

In 1946, bond yields were even 
lower than in 1949, personal income 
tax rates were higher and corporate 
tax rates were the same, yet com- 
mon stocks provided 20.5 per cent 
of the new capital raised in that year. 
Common stock yields were also lower, 
but there was nevertheless a sub- 
stantial yield difference in favor of 
bonds: 1.64 per cent (effective rate 
after taxes) vs. 3.97 per cent. The 
difference between 1946 and 1949 
conditions lay entirely in the action 
of the stock market; during the first 
half of 1946 (a period which ac- 
counted for the majority of the stock 
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sales for the full year) stock prices 
were strong at the highest levels 
which had prevailed for some years. 
A similar condition prevailed in 1949 
only during the last few weeks, too 
short a period for corporations need- 
ing additional cash to take advan- 
tage of it to any great extent. 







Cumulative Process 





If the market acts well over com- 
ing months, a substantially increased 
volume of common stock flotations 
may be looked for, many of which 
will entail valuable subscription 
rights for existing stockholders. To 
sme extent, a rising stock market 
and a heavy volume of new stock 
issues react on each other: higher 
prices bring out more financing; in 
order to assure the success of “new 
fotations at satisfactory prices cor- 
porations raise their dividend rates 
and these higher disbursements, plus 
anticipation of increased corporate 
profits from employment of the addi- 
tional funds, bring about still higher 
prices, which in turn bring about still 
more new financing, and so on. It 
is easy to over-emphasize the signifi- 
cance of this cumulative process— 
which, incidentally, cannot be relied 
on to take place unless there are 
ample supplies of equity capital at 
least potentially available—but it can- 
not be entirely ignored. 











































































































New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Middle South Utilities, Inc.: 640,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Janu- 
ary 18 at $19.125 per share.) 


Webster-Chicago Corporation: 125,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Janu- 
ary 18 at $11.25 per share.) 


New Jersey Power & Light Company: 
20,000 shares of $100 par value cumula- 
“ preferred stock. Competitive bid- 
ding, 











Chicago, Rock Island and _ Pacific 
Railroad Company: $55,000,000 first 2%s 
due 1980. (Offered January 19 at 991%4%). 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation: 
$40,000,000 general 234s due 1980. (Of- 
lered January 19 at 101.85%.) 


Michigan Associated Telephone Com- 
pany: 50,000 shares of $2.70 cumulative 
preferred stock. (Offered January 19 at 
830 per share.) 








Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany: 168,695 shares of common stock. 
(Offered January 24 to warrant holders 
at $31.50 per share.) 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc.: 304,- 
8 shares of common stock. (Offered 
January 24 at $12.625 per share.) 
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st 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
ARIZONA 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business 
December 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks..... $19.514,605.47 
United States Securities...... 29,084,381.84 
Other Bonds and Securities.... 4,332,743.26 $52,931,730.57 
SA NS sok 6 oko kk dah da seks 35,250,694.06 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................... 102,900.00 
SE ee er ree eee 225,358.14 
Bank Premises and Equipment................ 1.041,655.74 
ee eT en re ree 45,769.71 
oo eS 8S ere errr 8,000.00 
Bo 8, $89,606,108.22 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
I seis ci ceo $61.777.218.30 
RITES ERS Age 22.406,764.07 $84,183,982.37 
Reserves—Taxes and Interest.................. 370,272.74 
IOI cava US ann ge- doh aeeewee 242,495.07 
IN 5 6b'n 6h ae oh Hh Reha wee <a 19,967.27 
ae rn oe or eee 8,000.00 
Capital Stock ................$ 1,430,000.00 
OTT ene er Tee 2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........... 1,075,390.77 
Reserve for Contingencies. .... 276,000.00 4,781,390.77 
bog g, TT By y |: er ee $89,606,108.22 
First Natronat Banko Arizona 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd. Street 
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HARD- 


sous BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 

aph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. 
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Calendar of 1949 Annual Report Releases| -.. 


Noma | 


Conclusion of a two-part table indicating 1949 annual report release dates of N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and N. Y. Curb Exchange companies. Part I appeared in Financial World January 25. 


























Release Release Release Release 
Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date 
Firestone Tire (2) (k)......... Dec. 28 | Harbison-Walker (4) ........ Mar. 14 | Kinney (G. R.) (2)............ Apr. 1 | Mesta Machine (1) .......... Feb. & 
First Nat. Stores (4) (c)..... June 13 | Hartford Rayon (1) .......... Mar. 14 | Kirby Petroleum (4) ........ Apr. 5 | Metal Textile (1) ............ Mar. 3 
First York Corp. (4).......... Jan. 28 | Hart Schaffner & Marx (2) Kirkland Lake Gold (1)....... Feb. 23 | Miami Copper (2) ............ Apr. 7 
Firth Carpet (4) ............. Mar. 1 Gee) ee heb hive thi dodyes seat Mar. 2 | Klein (D. Emil) (1) .......... Feb. 18 | Michigan Bumper (4) ........Apr. 18 
Flintkote Co. (4) ............ Feb. 9 | Harvard Brewing (2) (j)..... Nov. 30 | Kleinert Rubber (1) ........ Apr. 12 | Michigan Steel Tube (1) (j)..Jan. 5 
Florence Stove (4)............ Mar. 7 | Hat Corp. of Amer. (2) (k). Feb. 2 |} Keott Core: ( .... ...b- 200000 Apr. 6 | Michigan Sugar (2) (g)...... Aug. 2 
Florsheim Shoe (2) («)....... Dec. 26 | Hathaway Bakeries (1) ...... Mar. 9 | Kobacker Stores (1) (a) ..... May 3] Micromatic Hone (4) (h)....Oct. 10 
Follansbee Steel (4).......... Mar. 30 | Hayes Industries (4) Pts or Ciao | eee eee Feb. 7 | Mid-Cont. Petroleum (4) ....Apr. 5 
Food Fair Stores (1) (e)...... t Hayes Mfg. (4) (j)............ am. 3 | Kreage (5. Si) 41) 23.50.20 Mar. 17 | Mid. States Petroleum (4).. -Apr. 2 
Food Mach. & Chem. (4)..... Apr. 12 | Hazel-Atlas Glass (4) ........ Mar, 2 | Kreus (3. HH.) (2) ...0.8.55<405 Feb. 8 | Midland Steel Products (4) ..Mar. 2 
Ford of Canada (1).......... pr. 12 Tei MO) aos acesscs-csien Mor. 17. | Kammer Se. 0) ccc Bsiss.cs Feb. 16 | Midvale Co. (4) ...........04. ar. 9 
Fort Pitt Brewing (1) (k)....Jan. 2: Hearn Dept. Stores (1) (a)...May 3 | Krueger Brewing (2) (a) ....Apr. 28 | Mid-West Abrasive (4) ...... Apr. 6 
Foster Wheeler (2) .......... Mar. 7 | Hecht Co. (2) = DO. dis saeus sae pr. 25 | Laclede-Christy (1) (m) ....Feb. 11 | Midwest Oil (4) .............. Apr. 4 
Fox (P.) Brewing (1) (g)....Oct. 7 | Hecla Miming (4) ............ Apr. 8 | Laclede Gas Light (4) ~ pie $ Midwest Piping & Sup. (1)(b). May 9 
Francisco Sugar (1) (g)...... Sept. 22 | Heinz (H. 3) @ (e)........ July 27 | L’Aiglon Apparel (1) ®). ene | 16 | Mid-West Refineries (1) (g).Sept. 16 
Franklin Simon (4) (a)....... Apr. 20 | Helena Rubinstein (1) (j)....Nov. 9 | Lake Shore Mines (4) (g).. Miller-Wohl (1) (h).......... Oct. 3 
Firth Carpet (4) ............. Mar. 4 | Heller (W. E.) (4) .......... Jan. 25 | Lakey Fdry. & Mach. (4) (k). tea 25 | Minn.-Honeywell Reg. (4). eo 14 
Franklin Stores (4) (g)...... Sept. 23 | Helme (G. W.) (4)........... Feb. 16 | Lasiert, @a 146) 2... ob. cece. Mar. 29 | Minn. Moline (4) ap. Te aeckan Jan. 9 
Freeport Sulphur (4)......... Feb. 11 | Hercules Motors (4) ......... Apr. 7 | Lamson Corp. (4) ....... 55 ¥ Minn. Mining & Mfg. (4)....Mar. 2 
Froedtert Gr. & M. (4) (h).Sept. 21 | Hercules Powder (4) ......... Jan. 28 | Lane Bryant (4) (a) . rm Mission Corp. (4) ..........-- Apr. 3 
Fruehauf Trailer (4)........./ Apr. 8 | Hershey Chocolate (4) ....... Mar. 15 | Lame-Wells (4) .............. Mar. Mission Development (4) ....:.N. A, 
Fuller (George A.) (1)....... Mar. 4 | Hewitt-Robins (4) ........... Mar. 7 | Lanston Monotype (4) (b).. .June 1 | Mohawk Carpet (4) .........- Feb. 21 
Sputed Soy MO): 50555502000 Feb. 18 | Heyden Chemical (4) ........ Apr. 4 | La Salle Ext. University (1). Feb. 10 | Mojud Hosiery (4) .......... Mar. 2 
Gair (Robt.) (4)..............Mar. 30 | Hilton Hotels (4) ............Mar. 30 | Lee Rubber & Tire (2) (k)...Jan. 23 | Molybdenum (1) ............. Apr. 77 
Gamble-Skogmo (4)........... Mar. 24 | Hinde & Dauch (4) .......... Mar. 21 | Lees (James) & Sons (4) ....Mar. 10 Monarch Mach. Tool (4) ..... Mar. 9 
Gamewell Co. (4) .........00 Mar. 28 | Hires (Chas. E.) (4) (j)..... Nov. 29 | Lefcourt Realty (1) (a)...... May 6 | Monogram Pictures (4) (g) ..Oct. 17 
Gardner-Denver (4) .......... mt 8 |.Holland Furnace (4) ......... Mar. 30 | Lehigh.Coal & Naw. (4)..... Apr. 1 | Monroe Loan (1) (m) ........ Feb. 17 
Garrett Corp. (4) (g)........ 4 | Hollander (A.) & Son (4)....Mar. 17 | Lehigh Portl. Cement (4) ....Mar. 21 | Monsanto Chemical (4)....... Mar. 2 
Gar Wood Industries (4) (k). ed 24 | Hollinger Cons. Gold (2)....Apr. 21 | Lehigh.Valley Coal Corp. (4). Feb. 25 rating Ward (4) (a)...Mar. 2% 
Gatineau Power (4) ........ Apr. 20 | Holly Stores (1) (e).......... Aug. 16 | Lehman Corporation (4) (g)..July 8 oore-McCormack Lines (4). Apr. 12 
Gaylord Container (4) ....... Mar. 17 | Holly Sugar (1) (c).......... May 26 | Lehn & Fink (4) (g) ........ Sept. 22 Morrell (John) (1) (k)........ Dec, 21 
Gellman Mfg. (1) ............ May 6 | Homestake Mining (2) ...... Mar. 9 | Lerner Stores (2) (a) ....... Mar. 8 | Morris Plam (2) .............- t 
General Alloys (1) .......... Apr. 6 | Hooker Electrochem. (4) (m).Jan. 23 | Le Tourneau (*) ............ Mar. 28 | Motorola (4) .........-.+++++- Mar. 11 
Gen. Amer. Investors (4).....Jan. 5 | Horn & Hardart Co. (1) ..... Apr. 6 | Libbey-Owens-Ford (4) ...... Mar. 15 | Motor Products (4) (g)....... Sept. 6 
Gen. Am. Transport (4)...... "Mar. 28 Houdaille-Hershey (4) ....... Apr. 19 | Libby, McNeill & Libby (1) Motor | SA ree ee ar. 18 
General Baking (4)........... Feb. 17 | Household Fimance (4) ....... Feb. 23 er rons Senne: Apr. 7 | Mountain Producers (1)...... pr. 2) 
General Bronze (4)........... Mar. 30 | Houston Oil (4) .............. Feb. 23 | Life Savers (4) ............... Apr. 5 | Mt. V Wi M.(1) Mar. 18 
Gen. Builders Supply (2)..... -. 13 | Howard Stores (2) ........... Apr. 6 | Liggett & Myers (4) ........ Jan. 27 | Mueller Brass (4) (m)........ ar. 7 
General Cable (4) ........... r. 16 | Howe Sound (4) .............. Feb. 11 | Lily-Tulip Cup (4) ........... pr. 11 | Mullins Mfg. (4).............. ar. 7 
General Cigar (4) ............ Fa 16 | Hubbell (Harvey) (2)......... Mar. 22 | Lima-Hamilton (2) .......... Mar. 4 | Munsi ek. Ce ee Apr. 5 
Electric (4) .......... Mar. 11 | Hudson Bay Mining (4) ..... far. 30 | LislcoBekt (6) ......cccccecccs Mar. 14 | Murphy (G. C.) (1)........... Mar. 8 
General Finance (4) .......... Mar. 7 | Hudson Motor (4) ........... ar. 17 | Lionel Corp. (2) (b) .......... May 26 | Murray ON Scckthhe. a Nov. 3 
General Fireproofing (1) ....Mar.17 | Humble Oil (1)................ Agr: 21). RA GOD eo wedccsnnjcdecoscce . 22 | Murray Ohio (1) ............ ar. 8 
General Foods (4) ............ Mar. 18 | Hunt Foods (1) (m).......... Mar. 2 | Liquid Carbonic (4) (j)....... Dec. 1 | Muskegon Piston Ring (1)...May 10 
General Instrument (4) (b). “June DT) Bil Boats 00). n.. onciccsccccces May 3 | Lit-Bitwe. (8) 66). .0..4. 50050. Apr. 14 | Muter 1 EE RES ee pr. 13 
General Mills (1) (e).......... Aug. 1 | Hurd Lock & Mfg. (1)....... Apr. 14 | Locke Steel Chain (1) (g)...Sept. 20 | Myers & Bro. (4) (k)......... Jan. 6 
General Motors (4) .......... Mar. 14 | Hussmann: Refrigerator (4)...Feb. 14 | Lockheed Aircraft (2) Mar. 28 | N Corp. (2) (g)...... Oct. 6 
Gen. Adv. (4)....... Apr. 7 | Huyler’s (4) (g).............. Sept. 21 | Loew’s Inc. (4) (i) . 17 | Namm’s Inc. (1) (a).......... Apr. 2 
Gen. Phoenix (4) ...........- t Hygrade Food uccdiacas (k). —_ 9 | Lone Star ae Neste tenviaator (4) (j)...... Dec. 2 
Gen. Plywood (4) (k)......... Jan. 16 | Illinois Zinc (4) (j)........... Dec. 2 | Lone Star Gas (4) 15 | National Acme (4) ........... eb. 2B 
Gen. Portland Cement (4) ...Mar. 24 Imperial SED ccc ncaa Apr. 18 | Longines-Wittnauer (1) (c). ‘Taly 19 | National Auto. Fibres (4)....Mar. 3 
Gen. Precision Equip. (4) ...Mar. 23 | Industria Elec. de Mex. (4)..May 4 | Lorillard (4) .................. 7 | National Aviation (4) ........ Jan. 31 
Gen. Public Service (4)....... Jan. 20 | Industrial Rayon (4) ........ Mar. 9 | Louisiana Land & Exp. ero 28 | National ey (4) (e).....July 18 
Gen. Railway Signal (4) ..... Mar. 2 | Imgersoll-Rand (4) ........... Mar. 29 | Loewenstein (M.) & Sons (4).Apr. 12 | National Bellas Hess (3) (h). Sept. 15 
Gen. Realty & “Util. (4) (j)..Dec. 22 | Inland Steel (4) .............. Mar. 31 | Ludwig Baumann (1) ........ Mar. 31 | National Biscuit (4) ......... Mar. 9 
Gen. Refractories (4) ......... Mar. 29 | Inspiration Copper (4) ...... Apr. 1 | Lukens Steel (4) (m)......... an. 28 | National Can (2) ............. Apr. 5 
General Shoe (4) (k).......... Dec. 12 | Insurance Co. of No. Am. (1). Feb. 17 | Lynch ee See ar. 9 | National Cash Register (4) ..Mar. 19 
Gen. Corp. (4), ........ Mar. 15 | Insuranshare Certif. (4) ..... Jan. 27 | M & M Wood Working <\.. National Container (4)........ Mar. 
General Tire & Rub. (2) (m). Mar. g§ | Interchemical (4) ............. Mar. 24 en Bae v. 9 | National Cylinder Gas (4) ..Apr. $ 
Ga.-Pacific Plywood (4) ..... 5 | Intercont’l] Rubber (2)........ Apr. 1 | MacAndrews & Forbes (4).. r. 19 | Nat’l Dairy Products (2)..... Mar. 2 
Gerity-Michigan (4) (g)...... Sept. 23 | Interlake Iron (4) ............ Mar. 29 | Mackintosh-Hemphill (1) td Noe 4 | Nat’l Dept. Stores (2) (a)....May 3 
Gilbert (A. C.) aX (O)...is.<6 Apr. 14 | Int'l Business Mach. (4)..... Mar. 7 | Mack Trucks (@) ............ Mar. 24 | Nat’l Distillers Prod. (4)..... Feb 
Gilchrist Co. (2) (h).......... Oct. 19 | Int'l Cigar Machinery (9... ae. 24 | Macy *. H.) (3) (h) ..... ..»Oct. 11 | Nat'l Enameling (4).........- Mar. 15 
Gillette Safety Razor (4) ....Apr. 25 | Int’] Harvester (1) (k)....... 31 | Madison Sq. Garden (4) (i)... ¢ Nat’l Fuel Gas (4) .......... Mar. 
Gimbel Bros. (2) (a).......... Apr. 25 | Int’] Minerals & Chem (CaS. 12 | Magma Copper (4) ........... Jan. 31 | National Gypsum (4) ........ Mar. 
Gleaner Harvester (4) (j)....Nov. 4 | International Mining (2)...... r. 24 | Magnavox Co. (4) (g)........ t National Lead (4) ............ Mar. 
Glen Alden Coal (2) .......... Mar. 2 | International Nickel (4) ..... Mor 15 | Manati Sugar (1) (g)........ Sept. 26 | Nat’l Linen Service (4) (i)...Nov. 2 
Glenmore Distilleries (4) ..... r. 22 | International.Paper (4) ...... Mar. 25 | Mandel Bros. (2) (a)......... Mar. 29 | Nat’l Malleable & Steel (4). -Mar. 
Glidden weg (4) (k)..... Jan. 5 | International Petroleum (2)..May 9 | Mangel Stores (1) ............ Mar. 1 | Nat’l Mallinson (4) (f)...... Aug. 4 
Globe-Uni ih O56 ak aes Apr. 5 | International Products (2) ...Apr. 26 | Manhattan bg (2) C8). .u25 Sept. 19 | Nat’l Mfgr. & Stores (1) (g).Dec. 2 
Gobel (Adolph) Cele Cs eee Jan. 3 | Int’) Safety Razor (4)........ July 7 | Maracaibo Oil Explor. (4)....Mar. 10 | Nat’l Pressure Cooker (4) (j).Jan. 12 Pitts 
Godchaux Sugar (1) (a)..... Mos 31 | EEE Dee C0. cesasccccsceececc Mar. 16 | Marathon Corp. (4) (k)...... Jan. 3 | National Radiator (1) (c)....June 9M Pitts 
Gobel Brewing (4) .......... r. 25 Intl. Shoe Cg RA eee Jan. 18 | Marine Midland (4) ......... Feb. 1 | National Rubber Mach. (1) ..Apr. 59 Pitts 
Goldfield Consolidated (1)....Apr. 25 | Int’l Silver (4) ............... Mar. 21 | Marion Power Shovel (4) ....Mar.15 | National Shares (4) .......... Jan. 17 @ Pitts 
Goodall-Sanford (4) (g)...... Sept. 13 | International Utilities (2) ....Mar. 17 | Marshall Field (4) ........... Mar. 15 | National Steel (4) ............ Mar. 3 && Pitts 
Goodrich (B. F.) (4) ......... Feb. 25 | laterstate — St. (2) (a)..Apr. 28 | Martin (Glenn L.) (4)....... Mar. 29 | National Sugar Refining (1) .. Mar.) @ Pitts 
ear Tire & R. (2) ..... Feb. 16 | Intertype Corp. (4) .......... Mar. 15 | Martin-Parry (4) (i) ........ Nov. 23 | National Supply (4) .......... Mar. 49m Plea, 
Gorham Mfg. (1) (a)........ Apr. 6 | Iron Fireman (1) ............. Mar. 23 | Masonite Corp. (4) (i)........ Oct. 19 | National Tea (4) ............- Mar. 39% Plow 
Gotham Hosiery (4) .......... Feb. 16 | Irvirg Air Chute (1) ....... Mar. 9 | Massey-Harris (1) (m)...... Mar. 8 | National Transit (1).......... Mar. 49 Plyn 
-Paige Motor (4) May 10 | Island Creek Weep. caece Mar. 24 | Master Electric (4)........... ar. 18 | National Union Radio (1)..... June 39% Pola 
re RS eae eae eee Mar. 25 | Jacobs (F. L.) (4) (h)....... Nov. 21 | Mathieson Chemical (4)...... a Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre (4)...Mar. 229% Ponce 
Grand Rapids Varnish (1)....Mar. 15 | Jaeger Machine (4) (g)...... Sept. 2 | May Dept. Stores (4) (a)..... May 11 | Natomas Co. (4) ..........605 pr Poor 
Grand Union (4) (b).......... May 10 | Jeannette Glass (2) .......... May 2 | Maytag (4) ...............05. T. 7 | Ne@hh (4) _...-ccecsccseceeeceees Apr. 2) Pow 
Granite City Stee] (4)........ Apr. 11 | Jefferson Lake Sulphur (4)...Feb. 23 | McAleer Mfg. (4) (h) ........ Oct. 3 | Neisner Brothers (2) ........ Mar. 31 Prat 
Grant (W. T.) (2) (a)........ Mar. 31 | Jewel Tea (2) ................ Feb. 21 | M Care, (8) oc cccncicsct ar. 22 | Neptune Meter (2) ........... Mar. 17 @ Pren 
Grayson-Robinson (4) ....... Apr. 1 | Jim Brown Stores (1) (g)....Sept. 28 | M M (1)........6- May 11 | Newberry (J. J.) (1)......... Mar. 15 @ Pres 
Gt. "At & Pac. Tea (1) (b). ‘July 6 | Johns-Manville (4) ........... eb. 8 | McCord Corp (4) (i).......... Dec. 16 | New Haven Clock & (1).June 3% Pres 
Gt. Northern Iron Ore (1).. 24 | Johnson & Johnson (4) ...... Mar. 22 | McCrory Stores (2) .......... eb. 15 | New Jersey Zinc (4)............N. 4: Proc 
Gt. Northern Paper (4)....... os 30 | Jones & Laughlin (4) ........ Mar. 22 | McGraw Elec. (4) ............ Mar. 16 | New Mexico & Ariz. Land (1).Feb. 89 Pros 
Gt. Western Sugar (1) (b)...May 16 | Joy “3 ROOTED) son csecwsecaaen Dec. 27 | McGraw-Hill Publish. (4) ...Mar. . Newmont Mining (2) ........ Mar. 1% Pub 
Green (H. L.) (4) (a)........ Mar. 16 | Julian & Kokenge (1) (k)....Jan. 9 | McIntyre a (1) (c)..June 1 | New Park Mining (1)........ May 10 Pug 
Greenfield Tap & Die (4)....Mar. 2 | Kaiser-Frazer (4) ............ Apr. 26 | McKee (Arthur G.) (1) ...... Apr. 5 | Newport Industries (4) ...... Mar. 21 @ Pull 
ey Cae Mar. 29 | Kalamazoo Stove (4) ........ Mar. 3 | McKesson & Robbins (4) (g). Sept. 22 | Newport News Shipbuild. (1). Mar ; Pur, 
Griesedieck West. Brewery(2) Feb. 11 | Kawmeer (4) .................- Mar. 24 | McLellan Stores (4) (a)...... Mar. 16 aa: Wracees (1)  ....sc06.055 Pur 
Grocery Store Prod. (4)...... a 6 | Kayser (Julius) (4) (g)...... Sept. 16 | McQuay Norris (4) .......... Apr. 5 . Y. Air Brake (4) Pyle 
Grumman Aircraft (2) ....... 12 | Kelsey-Hayes (4) (i) ......... 1 | McWilliams Dredging (4)....Apr. 4 N. Y. Auction (1) ............ Pyr 
Guantanamo Sugar (1) (j).. nee ..8 | Kennecott Copper (2) ........ Mar. 7 | Mead Corp. (4) ..............- Apr N. Y. Reser Qua 
SUE SPEED co ncccoectsenoscete r. 21 | Kemmedy’s (4) (a) ............Apr. 1 | Mead J Eee eee Mar. 1|N & Honduras (4) Qua 
Gypsum, Lime & A. (1) (m).Mar. 17 | Kern County Land (1) May 11 | Melville Shoe (2) ............ Mar. 15 | N. ¥. Merchandise (1) Rad 
Halliburton Oil W. Cem. (4).Mar.17 | Keystone Steel (4) (g) ...... Sept. 2 | Menasco Mfg. (*) (g) ...... Aug. 22 | N. Y. Shipbui ; Rail 
eS | eer oe Mar. 7 | Kidde (Walter) (2)........... Mar. 22 | Mengel Co. (4) ............... Apr. 5 | Niagara Share (4) ............ Feb. (4 
Hall Printing (2) (c)......... June 6 | Kimberly-Clark (4) .......... Mar. 30 | Mercantile Stores (2) (a)....A) Pr. 20 | Niles-Bement-Pond (1) = 
Hamilton Watch (4) ........ Mar. 22 | King-Seeley (4) (h) ......... Oct. 13 | Merck & Co. (2) ............. r. 14 | Nineteen Hundred (2) *] 
Hammermil! Paper (4) a 1' Kingston Products (4) ....... Mar. 15 | Merritt-Chapman & Scott (2). con 2 | Nipissing Mines (1) g— 
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‘ Release Release Release 
5 Company Company Date Company Company 
” Be : Rath Packing (1) (k)....:.... Jan. 3 | Spear & Co. (2).....0.......-. : United Corp. (4) .............) 
seeeeees . Raybestas-M ttan (4) ....Mar. 18 | Spencer Kellogg (4), G@h....; ; United Dyewood (2) ......... 
oa ...-Mar. 8 | Raymond Concrete P. (1)....Mar. 16 | Spencer Shoe (2) (m).......... Jan. United Electric Coal (4) (h). “Oct. 
2 , Rayonier (Pulp) (4).......... Mar. 3 perry ®t ee Apr. United Engrng. & Fdry. (2).Apr. 
4)...... Mar. 22 theon: fegeljsInc. (2)....95...2...-% * United Fruit (2) ............ Mar 
me - Apr. (4) Aa) i Sho oo dain eo Bose 3 Aug. 30 : KY) = 2 ae ; United Merch. & Mf. (4) (g). Oct. 
: Northeast Airlines (4)........ 8 osiery (2)......... Mar. 8 ibb (E. R.) (4) (g)........ ; United Milk Products (2)....Feb. 
© BiNorthrop Aircraft (1) (h)....Oct. 25 | Reed Roller Bit (4).......... - 1 | Stahl-Meyer (1) (k).......... 2n. 11 | Un. Paramount Theatres....... 
k) 
2 Northwest Airlines (4) ...... ..Apr. 12 | Reeves Bros. (4) (g) ........ 1 | Standard Brands (4) ........) . 22 | United Profit Sharing (1)..... 
3B Norwalk Tire (4) Gb sseceeseeJam. 17 | Regal Shoe (2) .............. 5 | Standard Brewing (1) ....... 29 
7 harmacal (4) ......Mar. 14 | Reis (Robt.) (2)............... 4 . 1 | United Specialties (2) (i)..... 
18 ME Novadel-Agene (1) ........... . 8 | Reliable Stores (4)............ . 19 | Standard Dredging (1)....... a 
6 YD veteeeeeeeeeees . Reliance Elec. & Eng. (2) (k). Ja an. 6 | Standard Forgings (4)........ “BYE 6 5 | pAORlEi pepe 
29 eee Mar. Reliance Manufacturing (4)..Mar. 17 a 
10 | | RP RATS Jan. many eg “o 6 ORL ap Ep ye 20 | Standard Oil of Ind. (2) ..... a aierscne= =>: 
) # Oppe tee eo Motors (4) ............... ir. 21 | Standard Oil of Ky. (4)....... . 28 - S. Gypsum (4).............. 
21 MB Otis Elevator -(4).............. Mar. Republic Aviation (4)......... ir. 23 | Standard Oil (N. J.) (4)...... ” 25 | U.S. Hoffman Machinery (4).Mar. 4 
‘2M Outboard Marine Mfg. (4) (j). po Republic Pictures (4) (k).. 2% | Standard Oil of Ohio (4)..... . 28 | U.S. Ind’l Chemicals (4) (c). June 24 
9 MB outlet Co. (2) (a)............5 Republic Steel (4) ............ Mer . 29 "29 | U.S. & International (4)...... Jan. 17 
6M Owens-Illinois Glass (4)...... 4 Revere Copper & Brass (4). “Mar. 28 . 29 | U.S. Leather (4) (k)......... 
2M pacific Amer. Fish. (1) (b)..Apr. Rexall Drug (4) .............. r. 29 10 | U.S. Lines (4) 
9 i (1 Apr. Reynolds Metals (4) .......... Apr. 11 | Standard Tube (1) ........... Mar. 9 | U.S Pipe & Foundry (2)....) 
16 Reynolds Spring (4) (j)...... . tarrett Corp. (1) ............ Apr. 11 | U.S. Playi 
J Reynolds Tobacco (4)......... - Starrett (L. S.) (2) (g)...... . 22 | U.S. Plywood (4) (e)........ 
i eee . Stein, ( _ (1 tt Ge bankas Sexes Mi 13 U. S. ee 
bo cdcpaeer ee a terchi Bros. eee . 246 | U.S. Geese ceaandees 
2 Richfield Oil (4) ............... i Sterling Alum. Products (1).. . 24] U.S. 
> ~ ree gs i Oly tetas - 22 | Sterling re i a aia r ‘ a Wee SO C4) ...oc... encased 
A. er Company (4) ..........) .31 | Sterling Drug (4) ............ .30 | U.S. Tobacco (4) ............] 
21 Rean Antelope (1) (g)........Nov. ing Engime (2) ............ N. A. 
, 22 Robbins Mills (4) (m)........ Mar. is ES ae 7 | United Stores (2) ............/ 
27 Robertshaw-Fulton (4) ......) r. Stetson (J. B.) (1) («)...... 5 
29 D. piccaumacdam cn ee N. A. Roeser & Pendleton (1) (j).. Stevens (J. P.) (4) (k)....... 20 
V7 Companies (4) (g).Sept. 1 | Rohm & Haas (4) ............May Stewart-Warner (4) ......... 6 | Universal Cyclops Steel (4) . 
1) Paramount Motors (1) (j)....Jan. 20 | Rome po OG Bee Ma nea 3 | Stokely-Van Cutie ©) (f).. .19 | Universal Laboratories (4).. 
. 29 Paramount Pictures Corp. (4). ‘N. A. | Ronson Metal (4) ...... . Stone & Webster Dn 5 05 ud 5 | Universal Leaf Tob. (1) (g). 
25 i ..May 9 Ravecenie Fi gi) Sra May 2 | Stroock (S.) (4) (g).......... . 23 | Universal Pictures (4) (k)... 
120% Parke, Davis (4) ............ Mar. 21 | Rotary Electric Steel. (4).....Feb. 11 | Studebaker (4) .............. 4 | Universal Products (1) ......) 
4 TE ha May 16 | Rowe Corp. (2) WE Ad Poe Mar. 24 | Sunbeam Corp. (4) ........... 7 Valspar Corp. (4) (m)....... 
1 rsburg Ri ijcMar. 8 | Reberoal (a Re yeas SE” - Vanadium-Alloys St’l (2) (g). 
. 6 ilford (4).........-.- June 13 | Rupert (Jacob) (4) ........... Feb. 21 | See ten Deeg die)... 8 ‘esd ie 
. 189% Park Utah Cons. (4)......... Mar. 22 | Russeks Sth Avenue (1) (b)..May Sunray Oil (4) ...............] . 23 
: eee : : : a a — y 7 —— — Biscuits (4) .7...... (2) ...2 
- 18 Patchogue-Plymouth (1)..... ay yerson aynes (1) (j)....Dec. ine Mining (4) ......... 3 * "i 
/ _ bo eet May 19 | Safeway Stores (2) .......... Mar. i Raed. -. oae : Vertientes-Camaguey (1) (j).) 
7 June 9 r FP Vick Chemical (4) (g)........ 
ie | 82g Mar. 7 4 : : ; Pwr e cere renee ‘ Victor Chemical Works (4)..1 
. 8 Mar. 18 Do ) Aar. Sutherland Paper (4)......... ‘ be ii Gases (4) ) ens Ma 
2B | pbseet pepe ee Feb. 17 | S Mee OP céacs...! ‘ 5 eine leneeigaiaine fe —. iia aes 
. 8 Penna. Coal & Coke (4)....../ Apr. 5 (4) : Swift (1) (k) D Vogt Manufacturing (1) ..... 
‘108 penn-Dixie Cement (4)....... . 28 | RES Jun Swift International (1) _.... Apr. Vulcan Detinning (4) ........1 
ie . 16 i . 2 Sylvania Elec. Products (4) Waco Aircraft (1) (j)........ Jz 
. 6 ee = 1 i i). .Nov. Symington-Gould (4) "Mar. Waitt -& Bond (4) ...........-A 
6M Peoples Drug Stores (4)..... . 18 ae 3 | eee RMA. 5... -: : — —- (4) Bates V 
a 1 Mar. 8 | E@MCOEE (Jas) (4).....-..--- ee ween Ca. CG) GP ........ 
ow) * Serer ‘Aug. : il + : a) : Walker (Hiram)-G&W (4) (i). Nov. 
. B Parnes oy * + Scullin Steel (2) .............. Mar. 21 | Scermearegm (5) ...-..---.-. . Waltham Watch ............... N. A. 
. 9B Perfect Circle (1) ............ . Seaboard j)....Dec. » (2 . Walworth (4) ........-..-0.06- 
WE Pet Milk (4) .......000000000. Mar. 15 | Seaboard Oil (4) ............Apr. Re BERS AS $3.2 +4 Mar. 15 | Ward Baking (4) ............ Jan. 
: Jan. ny far. Texas Gulf Sulphur (4) : «se teh hase ee 
. 1 BM Pfeiffer Brewing (4)......... Mar. Sears, Roebuck (2) (a) ...... eo: 7) at eee eee aa Bohn arner Bros. ) oe é 
. 99M Pfizer (Chas.) (4)............. Mar. 17 | Seeger Refrigerator (4) (i) . a ro on Ss (i Foundry (2) ........ 
. 5 nee Mar.  &) ....... Sept. exas Pac. Land Trust (1)..Apr. ---- Jan, 
19 ila. : “Apr. * LC a, ee re eee Apr. Waukesha Motor (4) (h).. 
ARE Phi a ge Mar. iberling Rubber (2) ......... Mar. 9 | Thatcher Glass Mfg. (4) ....Mar. Wayne Knitting Mills (4).... 
. 89% Philip-Morris Ltd. (4) (c).. A Sone tae Ten. Hi... gl.) beets hoes eee Mar. Wayne Pump (4) (m)........ 
. 21M Phillips-Jones (2) (m)......... ‘Feb. ) @) far. 15 | Phew Shovel (2) .............Apr. 12 | Webster Tobacco (4) ........ 
y 31M Phillips Packing (2) (@)..--.-May ; : ls ) ()....... " Thomas Steel (4) ............ Wentworth Mfg. (1) (k)......1 
. 15M Phillips Petroleum (4) .......) f i ) (g) Oct. Thompson (J. R.) (4)......... : Wesson Oil & Snow. (4) (i).) 
. 1) Phoenix Hosiery @) Os ee Mar. Thompson Products (4) ...... . Western Air Lines (4) ....... Mar. 
. 169 Pierce Governor i eterneey a) Re Mar. Thompson-Starrett (4) (e)....] Western Auto Supply (4)..... Feb. 
19M Pillsbury Mills () ec. rid ool Thor Corporation (4) ........ West Indies Sugar (1) (j)....Nov. 
1 Pioneer Gold (1) (c)...-.--..- iG ) "Mar. Thorefare Markets (4) Westinghouse Air Brake (4). Feb. 
. BEE Piper Aircraft (4) (j)..--.-.-- 1: 5 4 Tide Water Assoc. O7l (4)....Apr. Westinghouse Elec. (4) ...... Mar. 
. 1M Pitney-Bowes (4) ............ N Tilo Roofing (4) .............. A West Kentucky Coal (4)....... NAL 
r, 4 Pitts. Coke & Chemical (4).. i 2) pr. Timken-Detroit Axle (4) (g). . Weston Elec. Instr. (4) steume Mar. 22 
. 29M Pitts. Consolidation Coal (4). Mar. Sheaffer Pen (4) (b) 25 | Timken Roller Bearing (4)...Mar. West Va. Coal & Coke (4)... Mar. 22 
. 129M Pitts. Forgings (4) .......... ’ Siulieg Menalecturing (4)... Mar. Tishman Realty (1) (j)....... dec. West. Va. P. & Paper (4) (k). Jan. 27 
e 99M Pitts. Metallurgical (1) (g)..Sept. 13 | Shell Oil (4)................-.) Mar. Todd Shipyards (1) (c)....... Weyenberg Shoe (1) ......... Mar. 25 
. 59% Pitts. Plate Glass (4) : Sheraton Corp. (4) (e)......... . Tolar. Royalty (4) (m)...... Dec. Wheeling Steel (4)............ Mar. 30 
. 1 Pitts. Screw & Bolt (4)......Mar. Sherwin-Williams o ee Nov. 3 | Transamerica (2) ............ Mar. White (S. S.) Dental (4).. - eae. 23 
31M Pitts. Steel (4) Shoe Corporation (4)..........Mar. Transcont. & Western (4) ...Apr. White Motor (2)..............) . 28 
ir. 9M Pittston Co. (4) Rtg rn Ss SR Oe lid a eenagies are cower Mar. Trans-Lux (1) ......-..... +++ : White Sewing Machine (4).. . 29 
. 49% Pleasant Valley Wine (1) (i). Nov. Silver King Mines (4)........ Mar. bye et & Williams (4) ..... : Wichita River Oil (1)........: . 29 
r. JMB Plough, Inc. (4)............--Apr. SMO ID oii cnn ascccdgees Mar. Tri-Continental (4) .... -.Jan. Wickes Corp. (4) (j).......... Jan. 3 
r. 4 Simonds Saw & Steel (4).. Truax-Traer Coal (4) (e)....., Wilcox Oil (4 d. (ethene RARE . 3 
ie 3 eer Simplicity Pattern (@:,......Aa . 2) oe eee ae am Williams (R. C. (1) (e)......5 . 6 
r. 2 Sinclair Oil (2) .............. Apr. Sol Lamp (2)........... Mar. Willson eaibeate ae 11 
. 8 Singer Manufacturing (1)..... 5 ‘ .-Apr. Willys-Overland (4) (j)....... Tan. 10 
. . Feb. Se Ral far. Y veeeeeeeeeceey N Wilson Brothers (4) .......... 24 
r. 3 TERS: ‘ Sloss Sheffield (4) ............ Mar. er a). 3c. <.5.4i....... Mar. Wilson & Co. (1) (k)......... Jan. 23 
r. 17 Prentice-Hall (1).............. Mar. -Mar. Ulen Realization (1) (k)...... Jan. Wilson Jones (4) (i).......... Nov. 3 
r. Ib ith (A. O.) (4) (h)........ Nov. Underwood Corp. (4).:....... Mar. Woodall Industries (4) (i)....Nov. 21 
¢ SMM Pressed Steel Car (4)........Mar. 22 | Smith & Corona (4) (g)..... , Unexcelled Chemical (4) ee . 16 
. A. | Socony-Vacuum (4) .........- Mar. Union Asbestos & Rub. (!) ..Avr. 4 | Woodward Iron (4) .......... . 16 
. 8 ethyl eee N Solar Aircraft (4) (e)........ ; Union Bag & Paper (4)......Mar. 17 | Woolworth (F. W.) (1)....... . 14 
r. | ies (4)......) j Sonotone (4) ........0-..0.... Apr. Union Carbide & Ca ... Feb. Worthington Pump (4)....... . 21 
y 10 Soss Manufacturing (*)...... Mar. ion Oi if. Wright-Acronautical (4) .... 11 
r. 21 I decloticie'swa see So. Amer. Gold & Plat. (4).... ion Tank Car (2) .......... ‘ Wright-Hargreaves (2) (i)..Nov. 9 
r. vee 4 Ferree ’ . (2) (h)....... Oct. United Aircraft (4) Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co. (4)...Mar. 9 
r./ Mi Purity Bakeries (4) ......... " Southeast. Grey ke , 5; United Aircraft Prods. (2) (m). Apr. Wyandotte Worsted (4) (m).Mar. 8 
+ Pyle-National (1) ............ A . 7 | United Air Lines (4)......... Mar. Yale & Towne (4)............ . 22 
2B Pyrene (1) ...................Apr. 8 | Southern Pipe Line (1)....... 9 | United Biscuit (4) .........../ Apr York Corp. (4) (j)...-......-- 12 
r. 39 Quaker Oats (1) (g).........Sept. 26 | Southland Royalty (4)........ 3 | United Board & C. (4) (f). ‘Sent. 7'| Young Spring & Wire (a) (h). 
r. 270 Quaker State Oil (4)......... A _) _Saereee Mar. 30 | United Carbon (4) ........... Feb. 28 | Youngstown Sh. & Tube (4).1 
y r adio of Amer. (4).. Sugar (1) (j).Dec. 28 | United-Carr Fastener (4)....Mar. Youngstown Steel Door (2)... 
r. ' Railway & Lt. Securities Spalding 1A G.) Bros. (2) (k).Jan. 6 | United Chemicals (4) ........ Mar. Zenith Radio (4) (e)........... i 
ae (8) (GS Fixdaasntes teveiinns : Sparks-Withington (2) (g)...Oct. 3 | United Cigar-Whelan (4).. ’ Zonite Products (4) .......... Mar, #4 
% 
re 10 * Reports irregularly. tFiscal year changed. N.A.—Not available. Fiscal year months: a—January; b—February; c—March; e—April; f—May; 


&—June; h—July; i—August; j—September; k—October; m—November. 
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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FrnanciaL Worip RESEARCH BurREAvU. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Ce en ee ee ee 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 


| | 

| | 

| | 

[ | 

| | 

Ol ee ~s of ——— ps poe original purchase prices | 

: and wou ike to have you explain whether your service would | 

eee asi and let us [ be adaptable = = problem and if so, what the cost will be for | 
exblain how our Person- { supervision. My objectives are 
: : R 0 Income (— Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
inet Sup CrUsSOry Service [ It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. | 
will point the way to l 
ee Sen Oe OY OI PS oo os neater se ieee ) 
| MRE ....... 6 cinsdiedscierstansewiinees eis | 

eeoeoeoeveeeeeee ee ee ome spat adits snitemeaaan itil er 
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$6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C—) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 
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Street News 











man from Arkansas has started 
A open warfare against what the 
Street calls the privileged few who 
know how to obtain public funds 
in great chunks to finance peacetime 
industrial ventures in competition 
with privately raised or earned capi- 
tal. Senator J. William Fulbright of 
that state is a Democrat, but the 
Street, which has suffered greatly 
under the Democrats for the past 
seventeen years, is strongly in back 
of him in his battle against the Henry 
Kaiser-Glenn McCarthy type of RFC 
loan. Kaiser has already received his 
loan to keep the Kaiser-Frazer en- 
terprise alive now that competition 
is becoming keen. McCarthy has an 
application in for a cool $70 million 
loan and Fulbright is concentrating 
on that one. 

Financial people, drawing on their 
memory of past examples of public 
funds being brought into competition 
with private capital, have searched 
back no further than the Tennessee 
Valley Authority experiment of the 
middle 1930s. Wendell L. Wilkie 
made himself a national figure and 
earned the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, by fighting the Gov- 
ernment in that episode. His utility 
system and others aroused little pub- 
lic sympathy when they fought the 
TVA as an agency for control of 
floods and navigation, with a little 
hydro-electric power thrown in as a 
by-product. 

They did get a following, however, 
when they exposed the scheme to use 
public funds from Washington to 
duplicate and compete with privately 
financed facilities for transmission and 
distribution of electricity, plus a Gov- 
ernmentally sponsored organization to 
“finance” purchase of household ap- 
pliances throughout the Tennessee 
Valley to broaden the outlets for that 
by-product power. The Street sees 
little difference between the TVA 
scheme and the current outcropping 
of RFC loans to sharpen the thorns 
in the sides of private industry. 
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Senator Fulbright’s attack on certain RFC loans draws 
Financial District backing—Recalls Willkie’s campaign 


Morgan Stanley & Co. vs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Inc., was one of the 
features of last week’s four-syndicate 
competition for the $100 million In- 
ternational Bank bond issue. Morgan 
Stanley came into being 15 years ago 
as inheritor of the Morgan bank’s 
investment banking business when the 
banking act of 1933 broke up invest- 
ment company alliances for commer- 
cial banks. Since then the bank has 
occasionally bid on municipal issues, 
a type of business which Morgan 
Stanley has not handled. Also, Mor- 
gan Stanley has competed for utility 
and railroad bond issues, a kind of 
issue which commercial banks are 
forbidden to underwrite. 


Stockholder meetings of com- 
mercial banks would be opened, con- 
ducted and adjourned all within a half 
hour if it were not for the recently 
produced crop of self-styled represen- 
tatives of minority interests who like 
to stand up and ask impressive ques- 
tions. The new style of stockholder 
meeting is an annoyance not only to 
the officers who conduct it but, as 
well, to the news men who must 
cover the session. Seated at the 
long table at the J. P. Morgan & Co. 
meeting this year were two men as 
unlike each other as two bankers 
could be. One was the benign Russel 
C. Leffingwell, chairman of the board. 
The other was George Whitney, 
president—and a man somewhat on 
the aggressive side. The two were 
equally forceful, in a polite way, when 
a woman appearing with a proxy at- 
tempted to expatiate on a subject a 
bit foreign to the business of the 
meeting. 


The first three major corporate 
bond issues put up for competitive 
sale in January were taken by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., the Chicago firm which 
risked all the financing it controlled 
under the old system for the sake of 
a share in the much greater volume 
of business controlled by New York 


houses. One of the three pieces 
would have been Halsey, Stuart’s ex- 
clusive business under the old system 
of negotiation, and the firm’s gross 
profit on that piece would have been 
about four times as large as it was 
after this competitive sale. “It’s 
largely a question of how much we 
are willing to gamble with a possible 
abrupt change in money market con- 
ditions,” is the way one competitor 
referred to the three big January 
sales. That was true also of last 
week’s big International Bank deal 
and of the $200 million American 
Telephone sale which ends an active 
January of financing. 











¢ ef Crown Cork & SEAL 
“3” Company, INc. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable March 15, 1950, to the stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 21, 
1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable February 28, 1950, to 
the stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 7, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
January 19, 1950. 

















ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Gully 

Cf NS 4 DIVIDEND 

a % iy ; NOTICE 
On January 18th, 1950, a quarterly 
dividend of Sixty Cents per share 
in Canadian currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable March 4th, 1950, 
to shareholders of record at the 


close of business February 3rd, 
1950. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 
January 18th, 1950 


» mo asecarecnnl 





Secretary 















“For new or experience inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trad 


tv rules and sandhinnn 
Write today for Booklet F -27. 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 





Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1913, New York, as successor to a business established in (BWS) 
1878. Offices: 1600 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo.; and 120 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in January in 

New York City. Number of common stockholders (December, 1949): 3,000. 
Capitalization: 

ee eh. RR ee ne ey EA Pear rans Rem Rep nm yer n te my kero Lye eh None 
*Preferred stock $3.60 cum. (HAN) cocoa hwnd ieee ieee ce hee ene a 860 shs 
tCommon OK EMAD TAD) co cnksackscssscvcwesaeerenanrsaucap hers cteeewete 496,800 shs 


~ *Callable for sinking fund at $103 through January 30, 1951, $102.50 through 
January 30, 1952, $102 thereafter; callable otherwise at $105 through January 30, 1951, 
$104.50 through January 30, 1952, then lower. 782,150 shares reserved for option. 


Business: The third largest domestic manufacturer of shoes, 
which are distributed throughout the U. S. and sold partly 
through 441 Brown Franchise (independent “partnership” ) 
Stores. Principal trade names are Buster Brown, Robin Hood 
and official Girl Scout and Boy Scout shoes for children; 
Pedwin and Roblee for men; Air Step, Life Stride, Natural- 
izer and Westport for women. Shoes are both staple and 
styled, and are in the medium price class. Plant capacity ex- 
ceeds 20 million pairs per annum; dealers number 18,000. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$22.1 million; ratio 5.8-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.2 million; inventories, $14.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $45.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a good industry position, and 
unit sales prospects have been improved by acquisitions of 
established midwestern plants; profit margins are importantly 
influenced by leather and other costs. 

Comment: Preferred is high grade but inactive; common 
is a good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 











Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.87 $1.99 $1.59 $1.61 $4.86 $4.98 $4.87 $4.84 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 $2.10 
BME. ca chtnosacuet 17% 21 2458 38% 45% 36% 33% 40 
Sat i esiudowsaeianes 14% 14% 19% 22% 32% 25% 27 29% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. After contingency or inventory reserves, 
$0.91 in 1945, $1.11 in 1946, $2.02 in 1947. {Paid $0.80 ‘‘year-end’’ January 3, 
1950, same as in 1949. 

s +. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation 
tneorporated: 1919, Maryland. Office: Baltimore Street and Rolling Mill (ER) 
Avenue, Baltimore 3, Maryland. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders: About 1,500. 
Capitalization: 
RUE ARERR SUE, * nas Suni coe Ubide be kae tient seuae keenesbahies kee ee eae eee $2,771,000 


REET RO AES NED ikinsh besa eps ced ek Res Sneesnes bee cece sa baee eau 319,900 shs 


Business: A non-integrated maker of stainless steel sheets 
with an annual capacity of about 36,000 tons; utilizes surplus 
rolling capacity to convert carbon bars into sheet for others. 
Formerly largely dependent upon the automobile industry, but 
in recent years has been diversifying markets. 

Management: Able. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $4.7 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million; inventories, $3.3 million. Book value of stock, $17.33 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1924-30, 1943-47 and 1949. 

Outlook: Expansion and improvement of facilities has im- 
proved company’s trade position but it still has the disad- 
vantages of a non-integrated operation. 

Comment: Prewar and recent deficits necessitate a definitely 
speculative rating. ’ 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.76 $1.21 $0.63 “—s 1$4.08 D$0.44 $1.70 £D$0.40 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.10 0.20 0.25 0.50 0.25 None 0.15 
Ee ee ee 4% 8% 25% 353% 61 51 22% 13% 
ON ee PO Is 2% 35% 6% 18% 14% 12% ™ 


30% 
*Restated to give effect to renegotiation. ftIncludes profit on sale of Eastern Stainless 


Steel Corp. capital stock by Industrial Steels Inc., wholly-owned subsidiary. tNine 
months to September 30, vs. $1.37 in same 1948 period. 
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D—Deficit. 








Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor in reorganization to Cuban Cane (CUB) 
roducts Company, formed in 1930 in reorganization of Cuba Cane Sugar 

Corporation which was founded in 1915. Office of secretary: 99 Wall Street. 

New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March. Number of 

stockholders; Not reported. 

*Capitalization: 

errr er rr rer ere ret rr Rr at oenecaae $3,426,328 

Capital stock ($5 | en ee Petar eae ere a ery fee mee eee 1,004,000 shs 





*Giving effect to preferred stock redemption January 13, 1950, and recent $3,000,000 
term bank loan, 


Business: Primarily a holding company controlling Com- 
pania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo, which produces raw sugar 
in Cuba. Properties include 430,000 acres owned and 113,000 
leased, including the Hershey Cuban enterprises acquired in 
1946. Raw sugar mill capacity, 50,800 tons daily. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $22.4 million; ratio, 3.45-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million; inventories, $24.4 million. Book value of stock, $38.98 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Uncertain long term outlook for Cuban ousie in- 
dustry, under growing political control and dependence on 
crop and weather conditions, expanding world production and 
United States control over mainland sales are adverse factors, 
despite company’s relatively strong industry position. 

Comment: Stock is an average issue in its industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $4.63 $1.23 $5.11 $3.14 $4.25 $10.68 $8.35 $3.55 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.50 1.00 3.00 1.50 1.87% 3.50 3.00 2.25 
WEE, (ih accaceucnss 15% 22% 26 32% 365% 26% 20% 19% 
co ee ee ee ne 10 11 19% 225% 20% 17% 16% 14% 


*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 


0 fIncludes prior years’ results—credit $0.69 in 1948, debit 
$0.07 in 1949. 





Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor to a business founded in 1869. (PSY) 
Office: Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Annual meeting: Second 

Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders (January 1, 1949): Pre- 

ferred, 700; common, 6,950. 

Capitalization: 

BE SN osc S550 nike 5 boca ds ac eet oA b re OE ane cee $11,881,711 
WPM OLIOR- GHSE BE OUR: CARRE) ~ oo dcdcdc eels. dete uses vctscbuwiveadl - 86,860 shs 


aaa PAO Cr NY saad bs ket ee ki Rae nk cise ys nk iota eek ee 549,224 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100.50 through October 14, 1950. then $100: otherwise 
at $103.50 through October 14, 1950, $103 through October 14, 1951, then lower. 





Business: One of the world’s largest flour milling com- 
panies. Products (flour, cereals, prepared mixes and soy bean 
products) are sold under widely advertised Pillsbury and 
Globe A1 brands. Prepared feeds for livestock and poultry are 
important products. Grain elevator storage capacity, 23.7 mil- 
lion bushels. Distribution is principally through jobbers, 
wholesalers, brokers, feed dealers, etc. Flour and by-products 
accounted for three-fourths of dollar sales. 

Management: Conservative and experienced; 
with the founding family. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 31, 1949. 
$31.1 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$3.9 million. Book value of common stock, $57.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance in 1944; on common 1910-22 and 1924 to date. 

Outlook: While fluctuations in raw materials are largely 
offset by hedging operations, results are affected by labor and 
other operating costs, prices for packaging and other ma- 
terials, price and brand competition and other factors. Mar- 
gins are normally narrow, sales volume relatively steady. 

Comment: Preferred stock is high grade but inactive, 
common shares are good income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


still identified 


Years ended May 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.89 $2.13 $2.12 $2.46 $3.52 *$7.73 $6.13 *$3.51 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.70 2.30 2.00 2.00 
Bilan: ccspecs oerrina 19% 26 28 37% 36 38% 3455 32% 
SN. acdenedanasekts 15% 18% 23% 25 29% 30% 30 26 





*After inventory reserve $3.28 in 1947; including $1.£9 credit therefrom in 1949. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 








before the record date. 






Company 

Aluminum Goods Mfg.. .20c 
Aluminium, Ltd. ...... *60c 
Am. Airlines $3.50 pf. 8734c 
Am. Machine & Foundry . 20c 
Am. Ship Building...... $1 
Am. Smelting & Ref... . .75c¢ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland . 50c 
Ashland Oil & Ref...... 40c 
Associated Dry Goods. .40c 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. $1 


Belding Heminway..... 30c 
Blumenthal (S.) & Co...15¢ 









Burlington Mills 37 Vac 
Te ee Wes cs leads $1 
Do 34% pf........ 87'4c 
Do 34%% 2nd pf.. ag 

Byron Jackson ......... 50c 

Calif. Electric Pr....... 15c 

Calif. Water & Tel...... 50c 

Carpenter Steel ........ 50c 





Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pr..20c 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.) .50c 
City Auto Stamping... .40c 






City Products ...... 62%c 
Columbia Pictures $4.25 

gf. . wodstesaucsuni $1.06%4 
Container Corp. ........ 75c 





Crown Cork & Seal..... 25c 
Curtis Pub. $3-$4 pf... ..75c 


Derby Gas & Electric. . .35c 





Diamond Alkali ........ 50c 
Douglas Aircraft ..... $1.25 
I Sb ddedohawenas E$1.25 
Equity Corp. $3 pf...... 75¢ 
Federal-Mogul ......... 40c 
Firth Careet ........5..208 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. 
SP WE, sone us FA 15c 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 50c 
Gair (Robert) Co....... 10c 
Gamewell Co. .......... 25c 
General Cigar.......... 25c 





Gen. Outdoor Adv...... 35¢ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 





De i eek steeed $1.25 
Grant (W. T.) Co.....E50c 
SEE SEE iewavan cceueuwe 75c 
Hammermill Paper ....25c 
Hanna (M. A.) Co.....40c 
Hilton Hotels ......... .25¢ 





Hooker Electrochemical . 30c 
Hudson Bay Mining..... $1 
—" Motor Gar... 25c 





MESO eee eee er E25c 
Humble Rarer eee ae $1 
Ill. Central R.R....... $1.50 
Int’l Cigar Machinery. ..20c 
Johnson & Johnson...... 50c 
Kawneer Co. .....-.... 40c 


Keystone Steel & Wire. .25c 
Lakey Foundry & Mach..10c 


Lanston Monotype ..... 50c 
Life SUMS. 262 68k. Sl 40c 
Liggett & Myers Tob.....$1 
Louisville & Nash. R. R..88c 
Lyncly G00 ig ns sdinsenss 20c 
Manhattan Shirt ....... 25c 
Marathon Corp......... 35c 


M & M Wood Work... .15c 
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Stocks on major exchange normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


3-15 
2- 3 
2-15 
2-28 
2- 9 
2- 3 
2-14 
2-27 
2-10 
2-13 


2- 1 
2-17 
2- 3 
2- 3 
2- 3 
2- 3 
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Company 
Moore-McCormack 
Dy 667 045% 3 Chas 37 ac 


Nat’l Automotive Fibres. 40c 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker. .15c 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre. .25c 


Niagara Share ....... 12%c 
Norfolk & Western Ry..75c 


Corer Gate ci. 6 i S 50c 
Owens-Ill. Glass ....... 75c 


Parker Rust Proof... .62%c 

Pitts. Steel 514% pf..$1.371% 

Pub. Service Elec. & G. 
$1.40 pref. com........ 35c 


Pullman Inc. .......... 50c 
Rath Packing .......... 35c 
St. Regis Paper ........ 15c 
Sherwin-Williams 62%c 
Simmons Co...........% 50c 


Socony-Vacuum Oil ....25c 
Southern Calif. Water .81%4c 
Southern Company ..... 20c 
Southern Natural Gas. . .50c 
Standard Oil (Ind.)....50c 
Standard Steel Spring. os 
a ee 


DE nuwtenecnetviees B78c 
Tampa Electric ........ 50c 
Thompson Products... .50c 
Truax-Traer Coal ...... 35c 
WOM TRE daw eee Sods 50c 


Union Asbestos & 


1 Te See 25c . 


Union Bag & Paper..... 50c 
United Electric Coal... .25c 
Un. Eng. & Foundry.. - .75¢ 


i ot, 5 Ae 1.75 
Cio eS os sa wetoncd 50c 
a SE ee eee 20c 
Warren Petroleum ..... 20c 


Western Pacific R.R....75c 
White (S. S.) Dental.37%c 


Wisconsin El. Pr........ 30c 
Worthington Pump & 
j,i ee 25c 
Wyandotte Worsted ....10c 
1 Se eee E10c 
Young Spring & Wire. .25c 
BP xan betsihe ws» o:0% E75c 
Youngstown Sheet & 
ee. Gedtaeidu.«. > $1.25 


Youngstown Steel Door.25c 


Accumulations 


Curtis Publish. $7 pf...$3.50 
Marion Power Shovel 


FOr iin ebis Sines $1.75 
Pittsburgh Steel 5% 
SO Aes 0th. cc. 88s $1.25 
Stock 
Cuneo Frées¢d ... ce 2% 
Omissions 


General Cable; 


Pay- 
able 


3-15 


3- 1 
3-31 
2-15 
3-15 
3-10 


2-28 
2-15 


3- 1 
3- 1 


3-31 
3-10 


3-10 


3- 1 
2-15 
3-10 
3-10 
3- 1 
3- 6 
3-11 
3-10 
3-10 
4-1 
3- 1 
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Chemical ; American Safety Razor. 





E.—Extra. * In Canadian funds. 


Hidrs. 
of 


Record 


3- 1 


2-10 
3-15 
2- 1 
3- 1 
2- 8 


2- 7 
1-30 


2-20 
2-17 


3- 3 
2-17 


2-20 


2- 3 
1-31 
2-28 
2- 3 
2- 1 
2- 6 
2-27 
2- 8 
2-23 
3- 1 
2- 1 


2- 2 
2-24 
2-28 
2- 1 


Goodall-Sanford: Heyden 





LATHE WORKS 


DIVIDEND NO. 60 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of this company 
payable February 28, 1950 
to shareholders of record 
February 15, 1950. Checks 
will be mailed by The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
Dividend Disbursing Agent. 

Russel E. Frushour, 

President 

South Bend 22, Ind. 


January 19, 1950 








PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 26 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Cemmon Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1950, te 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 24, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
January 18, 1950 














FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 


declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative 
March 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1950. A quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock, payable 
March 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1950. The transfer books will 
not close. 


January 20, 1950 


Preferred Stock, payable 


Graham Hunter 
Treasurer 














UNITED STATES LINES 
COMPANY 


Common 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
March 10, 1950 to hoiders of Common 
Stock of record February 24, 1950 who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

















four Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calis Attention of investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 





FEBRUARY 1, 1950 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Chicago Corporation 


Pacific Mills 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Offices: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago (CHI) 
8, Ill., and 3105 Leopard Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. Annual meeting: 

Last Friday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 

Preference, 1,950; common, 19,000. 

Capitalization: 

RRR obs nect cosdes sensed ks es cco e neo beakebedeeanaee ese $9,386,529 


*Preference stock $3 cum. conv. (no par) 


100,000 shs 
Common stock (no par) 


PT TT ee ee re ee PR 3,324,197 shs 


*Callable at $65 per share; convertible into common share for share. 





Business: SEC ruled June 30, 1949, company was no longer 
an investment company. Assets as of December 31, 1948, in- 
cluded oil and gas properties (including 77,000 acres of pro- 
ducing and 268,000 of non-producing leases in Texas), $17.2 
million after reserves; majority-owned or associated com- 
panies (including Loffland Brothers Co., Pacific Far East Line, 
American Buslines, P. & O. Co., American Furniture Mart 
Bldg., Gulf Plains Corp. and others), $10.9 million cost or 
book value; general portfolio securities, $4.7 million market 
value. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1949, $2.5 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $3.4 million. Book 
value of common stock, $6.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular preferred payments 1929-43, 
when arrears were settled; regularly since. Common divi- 
dends 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Activities are considerably diversified, but oil and 
gas production are the principal sources of revenues, and earn- 
ings thus are largely dependent upon demand and prices for 
these products. 

Comment: Stock carries speculative possibilities, not with- 
out attendant risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


*Earned per share...D$0.05 $0.09 $0.19 $0.22 $0.61 $0.65 $1.36 +$0.48 
tEarned per share... 0.11 0.90 0.60 1.65 2.09 1.03 1.31 $0.42 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.25 0.45 0.50 0.60 
BREE <schicgrumwac shoe 2% 6% 75% 9% 14% 12% 145% 14 
PRS otis sucsucces % 2 4% 7% 7% 6% 9 9 


*Excluding security profits. ‘Including security profits. 
$0.55 and $0.58, respectively, in same 1948 period. 
8, 1946; Chicago Stock Exchange through 1945. 


tSix months to June 30, vs. 
§Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 
D—Deficit. 





The Electric Auto-Lite Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Ohio, acquiring an established business. Office: Cham- (ET) 
plain & Chestnut Streets, Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 

in March. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 


ENTS AI: 6 ole Dkr wk ws. SoA awainE ee Aue Ed ewe Riise Sakis CORE *$31,945,000 
ee NM NR ect cs cbse a pace eene eee Ses Rede wees eee eeeneee 1,494,855 shs 


“Equitable Life Assurarice loan. 


Business: Largest independent manufacturer of motor light- 
ing, starting and ignition equipment; also a major factor in 
storage batteries, auto accessories and aircraft and marine 
instruments. Of total sales 67% are for original equipment. 
26% for replacement and service, the latter largely through 
Auto-Lite and Presto-Lite service stations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1948, $45.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $18.4 million; inven- 
tories, $38.0 million. Book value of stock, $42.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-33 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Replacement business is a stabilizing influence, but 
since the company is primarily dependent upon level of auto- 
mobile output, it is affected by changes in activities in that 
industry. . 

Comment: Stock is an above-average business cycle equity. 

EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $3.41 *$3.52 $4.09 $3.76 $2.72 $7.17 $8.16 +t$2.40 

Dividends paid ..... 2.25. 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

RED. ccbvcbeavabeaw 30% 39% 45% 71 80% 65% 56 45% 

CO -cosctuetenntane 2058 30% 37% 42% 50% 50% 39% 33% 
*Revised. fAfter carry-back tax credit. tSix months to June 30, vs. $3.20 in same 

1948 period. 
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Incorporated: 1850, Massachusetts. Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. (PFS 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (June, } 
1949): About 6,215. 

Capitalization: 

ROGUE ROME SNNOING 5 6-314 )5'4.0,5- 035-5 dah 0 ale hain 4p hee ta RR Sees Ota se ee ate None 
SMUAIUL PU RIED (ois 056k ses amesd can hiss eave Kendal Res mea eeeas *915,847 shs 


*195,637 shares (21.3%) owned by Ely & Walker, November 30, 1948. 


Business: One of the world’s largest textile manufacturers 
and finishers, making diversified lines of cotton, rayon and 
woolen fabrics, including shirtings, sheets and pillow cases, 
dress goods, sportswear and industrial and auto fabrics. In 
1949, company’s newly developed converter, eliminating sev- 
eral production processes, was offered to other manufacturers 
on a royalty basis. 

Management: New management has improved efficiency. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 1, 1949, 
$35.0 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$5.5 million; inventories, $24.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$68.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1863-81; 1884-1925; 1934; 1936-37 
and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Basic industry factors such as excessive capacity 
and fluctuating costs and prices will continue to affect earnings 
but company’s position has been materially improved in recent 
years. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks characterizing textile 
shares, but trade position is stronger-than-average in the field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


t+Earned per share... $3.40 $3.98 $3.65 $3.46 $13.25 $13.02 $14.67  §$2.49 
¢Earned per share... 2.78 2.93 2.36 2.52 11.99 9.59 11.39 $2.49 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.37% 3.00 3.50 3.50 
| RS Sey ee 9% 14% 21% 37% 48 3914 44% 34% 
OR cdecedeenccaan 6% 9% 12% 19% 28% 2558 29% 27% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Before inventory reserves. tAfter in- 
ventory reserves. §Nine months to October 1, vs. $10.72 before and $8.54 after inventory 
reserve in same 1948 period. 





Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 








Incorporated: 1927, Pennsylvania, as a merger; principal constitutent in- (PGS) 
corporated 1902. Office: Lewiston, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 

in April at 1531 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1948): Preferred, 351; common, 818. 

Capitalization: 

SOE Oe NG, Bio os <5 sc wa saueeseenawe ss . . $3,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) .... .. 31,000 shs 
Nn CU ITOD, can tak San cccaW Ode nic rds aeudOe car Pann nek ets R ae 321,860 shs 





*Callable at $107.50 through September 30, 1950, $105 thereafter. 


Business: Foremost producer of silica and silica sand, basic 
materials in the manufacture of glass and ceramics, specifically 
china and sanitary ware, porcelain electric insulators, tiles and 
potteries; also used in abrasives, composition flooring, scour- 
ing and buffing compounds, steel castings, chemicals, soaps and 
adhesives. Management estimates reserves of silica sand rock 
at 50 years’ requirements. 

Management: Among the most capable in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $695,034; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $859,512. 
Book value of common stock, $20.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since issu- 
ance; on common 1936 to date. y 

Outlook: Sales and earnings follow a cyclical pattern that 
is largely determined by rate of activity in the new construc- 
tion, automotive and direct customer industries. 

Comment: The preferred stock is inactive, the common an 
above-average cyclical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... *$1.41 $1.42 $1.29 $1.45 $3.21 $3.90 $3.45 7$2.14 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.60 1.60 
i eee ee eet 15 17% 18% 30% 37% 36 34% «35 

BE isda Sanguiadeaies 11 13% 16 19 % 29 27 23% 


*Including 29 cents debt retirement and postwar credits. tNine months to September 
30 (excluding $0.70 tax refund), vs. $2.37 in same 1948 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


12 Months to December 31 























Adams Express ......... $1.26 $1.14 
Amer. International ...... 0.85 0.70 
Blackstone Valley Gas 

| SRE Pern p37.22 a 
Capital Administration ... al.06 a0.92 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 3.37 3.34 
Catalin Cote sais 0. nui s 0.35 0.24 
Cent. Tihnois Lti..0 6. 66. s 3.01 2.91 
Fall River Gas Wks...... 2.34 2.01 
General Capital ......... 2.77 2.38 
General Public Serv...... 0.10 0.13 
Island Creek Coal........ 3.20 5.37 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.19 2.45 
Mullins Mfg. ........... 2.35 5.07 
National Shares ......:.. 1.14 eZ 
Nebraska Iowa Pack...... D0.09 ~=D0.12 
Pennsylvania Power ..... p40.54 p39.25 
Petroleum Corp. ......... 0.90 0.83 
St. Regis Paper.......... 0.89 2.71 
Selected Amer. Shares... 0.53 - 0.54 
So. Bleachery & Print.... 2.33 4.72 
So. New England Tel.... 2.39 223 
Tri-Continental ......... 0.68 0.47 
U. S. & Foreign Securities 1.29 0.81 
U. S. & Int’l Securities... 0.04 0.05 





6 Months to December 31 

















Kayser (Julius) & Co.... 0.60 1.10 
Lehn. & idles) ocak. we 0.62 0.95 
O’okiep Copper .......... 1.24 1.43 
3 Months to December 31 

Beech Awecralt ......... 0.22 0.72 
6 Months to December 26 

Davison Chemical ....... 0.99 1.20 
12 Months to November 30 

Canada Cement ......... *5.86 *4.04 
Canada Vinegars ........ *1.10 *1.01 
Canadian Breweries ..... *3.04 75.41 
Consumers Power ....... 2.54 2.49 
ee a ere 2.13 2.16 
Hooker Electrochemical... 2.64 3.32 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt... p41.28 p22.24 
New York St. Elec. & Gas 4.56 4.32 
a a ne 3.56 8.31 
San Diego Gas & El..... 1.07 0.83 
So. Bend Lathe Wks..... 2.16 3.23 
So. Colorado Pwr........ 1.26 1.15 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 2.75 2.66 





_ 11 Months to November 30 
N. Y. Ontario & West.... D3.51 D3.71 
9 Months to November 30 
Canadian Canners ....... *2.65 wa 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 2.99 aus 
6 Months to November 30 
Dow Chemical .......... 2.68 2.64 
Madison Square Garden .. 0.08 0.29 
3 Months to November 30 
















Martin-Parry ........... 0.26 0.95 
9 Months to November 26 

Collins & Aikman ....... D0.54 0.46 
12 Months to October 31 

Bruck Mille ,.......:.;. *b2.61 *b2.58 
Burry Biscuit ........... D0.53 D1.82 
en as SA eee 19.86 11.39 
J. haere 3.23 5.04 
Midwest Rub. Reclaiming 1.11 2.10 
Sterling Motor Truck.... D0.45 1.50 
Strathmore Paper ....... 3.58 1.66 





; 6 Months to October 31 
United Utilities & Spec... 0.41 0.79 


12 Months to September 30 











Air Products ........... 0.25 0.01 
Fed. Machine & Welder.. D4.85 1.11 
Paramount Motors ...... 1.68 1.54 

12 Months to August 31 
Hood Chemical ......... 0.19 D041 
Sperti Foods ............ 0.29 1.02 





_——.. 


“Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Office Machines 





Concluded from page 5 








per share from the 1948 total of 
$4 per share. 

By any prewar standard, sales and 
earnings of the principal makers of 
office equipment are in high terri- 
tory and bid fair to remain there. 
The current and prospective reces- 
sion in sales and earnings is only 
relative, being in contrast to recent 
all-time peak totals. Combined sales 
of the eight leaders in the immediate 
prewar period—1937 through 1941— 
averaged $250.3 million per year 
which compares with $743.3 million 
in 1948 and a 1949 total not greatly 
under that figure. Net earnings for 
the same prewar period averaged 
$1.99 per share annually, which com- 
pares with the 1948 average of $5.22 
per share. 

As appraised by office appliance 
interests, activity in the business ma- 
chines industry is not likely to taper 
off as much as the average for gen- 
eral business. No important reduc- 
tions in industrial or commercial of- 
fice forces are looked for, while more 
machines will be pressed into use in 
the effort to find means for lowering 
costs and otherwise protecting gen- 
eral business profits. The demand for 
labor-saving office and business ma- 
chines should be further stimulated by 
resulting from the new wage, insur- 
ance and pension benefits recently ef- 
fective in the steel and other indus- 
tries—and rapidly spreading as the 
result of labor’s fourth round of wage- 
and-benefits demands. 

Preeminent in the business machine 
field is International Business Ma- 
chines. Organized in 1911 as a con- 
solidation of several companies, it 
immediately assumed leadership of 
the industry and has operated at a 
profit in every year since its organi- 
zation. Dividends have been paid on 
its capital stock in every year since 
1916. Stock splits and frequent stock 
dividends have added to its attrac- 
tion. 

In addition to cash distributions 
of $4 per share in 1949 a stock divi- 
dend of five per cent was paid, and 
on January 25 of this year another 
five per cent stock dividend was dis- 
tributed. 








WooDALt [NDUSTRIES [NC. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 31%c 
per share on the 5% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock has been declared payable 
March 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1950. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable February 28, 1950, 
to stockholders of record February 15, 
1950. 

M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 











INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Har- 
vester Company have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 126 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable March 1, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 4, 1950. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 














WARREN PETROLEUM | 


CORPORATION 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Board of Directors of Warren 
Petroleum Corporation on January 23, 
1950, declared from the earnings of the 
corporation a quarterly dividend of 20 
cents per share on the Common Stock, 
payable March 1, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President 

















United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 24, 1950. 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75c) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (14%) 
on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
February 14th to stockholders of record February 
3, 1950. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





In Arkansas, America’s opportunity land, unlimited 
natural resources, short mild winters moderate 
summers. 

Tourist Court, Grocery & Home: Approx. 3% 
acre cor. plot on major highway. 1st court inside 
city Its. Fort Smith. Beautiful native stone const., 
5 mod. units, 12 full-sized beds. Includes well- 
estab. grocery in busy trade area and good 5-room 
home with 1% baths. High income. Total price 
$27,500, $12,500 down. Pictures and further in- 

formation on request. 

Major Bottling Franchise: Well-estab. bottling 
business in area of 750,000 population. New mod. 
bldg. 46x100’ valued at $25,000, enclosed trucks. 
New eqpt. throughout valued at $35,000. Daily 
cap. 2800 cases. 65,000 cases bottled last yr. 
Imm. sale necessary. Sale price $35,000, $16,500 
cash, $19,000 R.F.C. , 
Literature, lists of farms and ranches, tourist 
courts or businesses of any nature mailed free 
upon request. 

RODERICK REALTY, Fort Smith, Arkansas 





FOR LEASE 








Harrison (Purchase) Westchester County, for 
lease; 8 rooms fully furnished. 4 baths, open 
fireplace, powder room; fully insulated; oil 
burner, screened porch, 3-car garage, 5 acres. 
$550 monthly. Caretaker on premises. W. C. 
Korn, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., CI-7-4048. 
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08 RE a EE, 
FREE BOOKLETS 


eee yn er eT ewe 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 


Booklets are not mailed out by 

Financial World itself. Confine each 

letter to a request for a single book- 

let, giving name and complete address. 
Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet which 
explains the advantages of odd lot trading for 
both large and small investor. Offered by 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


* * * 








“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 

* * * 
New Plan fer Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

* * * 


Annual Report Readership—T wenty-page illus- 
trated brochure on techniques in making cor- 
poration annual reports readable. Of interest 
to corporation and financial institution execu- 


tives only. 
* * * 


Metals in 1950—Copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
latinum and gold are reviewed and discussed 
in a new 24-page booklet prepared by the re- 
search director of a leading N.Y.S.E. member 


firm. 
* * * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-average 


return. 
* . * 


Eastern Industrial Opportunities—New bro- 

chure outlining available plant locations in 

progressive eastern state where labor supply, 

transportation facilities and tax situation are 
$ 


favorable. 
* . * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a _ satisfactory 
rate of income. m 

* 


Investing in Canada’s Future—All leading 

Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 

chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 

are represented in seasoned investment fund— 

yield over 4% per cent with growth potentials. 
* * * 


Building Company Goodwill—New digest with 
check list on methods to make stockholder 
literature more effective. Four-colors charts 
and graphs make this an interesting and help- 
ful study. 


* * * 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this booklet shows how to profit 
through tax exemption. 

P * * * 


Investor’s Reader—A_ copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * a 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 
* * * 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 


trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Financial Summary 





















































































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 | Seasonal rr" 195 
Variation 
220 11935.39 = 100 \ 190 
200 \ 185 
180 180 
160 f. WW 175 
“at INDEX O \ 170 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 
me Federal Reserve Board [ 19400 | 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: 6: aoe 2 A OA Se A yee 
Trade Indicators —_ tna mn Se 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 5,695 6,029 6,014 5,769 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 94.0 95.0 93.9 101.1 
Peweet Car: Dias oan. das Wididceenscaba 506,947 631,018 +650,000 709,585 
Jan. 4 Jan. 11 Jan. 18 Jan. 19 
eeet MONE ci ccinosdcaue Federal .... $24,673 $24,382 $24,455 $24,949 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |... 13,851 13,857 13,861 15,414 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }... 1,529 1,250 1,272 987 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | or 37,514 37,920 38,131 33,749 
[Demand Deposits ......... Cities !.... 47,975 48,140 48,245 47,670 
TMomey im Ciretlation . .....66 dics cine ddciceds 27,551 27,311 27,121 27,717 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,285 1,053 1,035 845 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones _ J — 1956 Range ~ 
Averages 18 19 20 21 23 24 High Low 
30 Industrials 199.50 199.80 200.13 200.97 200.42 199.62 201.98 19681 
20 Railroads 54.70 54.96 55.26 55.18 55.23 55.15 55.80 52.88 
15 Utilities .... 41.33 41.77 41.74 41.86 41.87 41.65 41.87 40.79 
65 Stocks ...i... 72.26 72.55 72.70 72.89 72.79 72.53 73.10 71.28 
— January 
Details of Stock Trading: 18 19 20 21 23 a 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,570 1,170 1,440 550 1,340 1,250 
DRE FRE bois ccc dceuw sew enn 1,134 1,064 1,110 819 1,098 1,103 
Number of Advances............ 441 406 459 293 341 295 
Number of Declines............. 400 390 368 256 478 519 
Number Unchanged............. 293 268 283 270 279 289 
New Highs for 1949-50.......... 58 35 73 30 43 4] 
New Lows for 1949-50.......... 4 2 2 1 0 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.06 102.11 102.19 102.16 102.11 102.11 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $5,485 $3,872 $4,470 $1,840 $3,920 $3,580 
, 1949 — 1950 , _— 1949-50 Range - 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 21 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Jan. 11 Jan. 18 High Low 
EM: seyddskaeeia ees 2.547% 2.548% 2.542% 2.544% 2.545% 2.740% 2.542% 
| Pr rea AGS 2.915 2.906 2.896 2.861 2.860 3.137 2.861 
Be ligascuaeabiscixk 3.315 3.312 3.260 3.238 3.233 3.496 3.233 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.94 6.87 6.80 6.71 6.81 7.26 6.03 
20 Railroads ........ 7.79 7.36 7.07 6.95 7.08 9.62 6.95 
20 Udiities 2.5... 5.62 5.58 5.53 5.47 5.54 6.26 5.47 
a ee 6.83 6.75 6.67 6.58 6.68 7.23 6.09 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending Jan. 24, 1950 


U. S. Steel 


i 


International Tel. & Tel 
Warner Bros, Pictures 
J. I. Case Company 
North American Company 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad pf 
Pepsi-Cola 
Southern Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Radio Corporation of America 
Heyden Chemical 


Ch ee 6 0d 6&6 woe bie 64 5% © 
Tene eae eee ee ee ee 
6 OS'S A 8 GOS @ & OE 6) OO, Od © & O:0 04% 
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Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y 





——Closing —, Net 
Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Change 
273%, 28% ++ 
125% 12% im ¥ 
151% 16 + % 
41% 47%, +6% 
19 187% —% 
25% 2654 +1, 
9% 934 — ¥ 
125% 125% i di 
165% 16% — ¥ 
135% 13% y 
16% 143% 
28% 291% + 
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This is Part 24 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 














recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 








Earnings and divi- 








Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
G-aham-Paige Motor ........High ......... 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 7 12% 16 8% 5% 3% 
OP: padvesicas % % % 9/16 13/16 1% 5% + 5% 24 ds 
Earnings ..... D$0.47.  D$0.43 $0.15 $0.31 $0.26 $0.36 $0.20 D$0.91 $0. 01 D$0.68 yD$0.05 
Dividends None None None None None None None one None None None 
Granby Consolidated Mining.High ......... 10% 9% 6% 5% 6% 3% 7 12% 8% 8% 8% 
| Earnings ..... $ ‘8 $1. ‘3% $138 $0 67 $0.38 $0. ft Dsoio psoi3 $106 sie? r$i.88 
“po re 1.6 a x 5 : A . 
Dividends 0.40 0.80 0.60 0.70 0.45 0.30 0.15 None 0.60 1.00 1.75 
Grand Union Company ...... re ‘a 1 14% 13% 8% 17 19% 33% 54% 41 41% ee 
vest tines ¥ 9% 6% 6 8 15% 18% 30% 3 25% oss 
After 2%4-for-1 High eosececes eece eoee eece eeee eoee eeee eeee eees . : 18 30% 
split July, 1948) .. eeeeeeeee Low eee eeeees eese eee eeee eee eeee eeee eeee eeee 15% 16% 
Earnings ..... $1.19 b$1.16 b$0.79 $0.77 SOB S101  bg154  b$3.04 $3.05, b$3.55 2$2.91 
Dividends .... one one None None 0.22 0.33 0.58 0.73 0.89 0.94 1.00 
§ 
Granite City Steel............ ere 22% 16% 12% 9% 13% 16 21% 27 21% 35 28% 
2  amtetaatae 10 10 5 6 7% 9% 14% 12% 12% 18 165% 
69 Earnings ..... $0.91 $0.82 $1.25 $1.61 $1.45 $0.63 $0.18 D$1.26 $5.08 $8.53 2$5.81 
¥ Dividends .... 0.12% 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.52% 0.52% 0.17% 0.05 1.00 2.25 2.00 
ST Grant (W. T.) ..ccceescceeeee High ...... a us 36% 36% ai ms) 424 san pee cane , ‘Sia 
SS eee ee SOE 2 23% saad <a aaa éeee 
) WE (After 2-for-1 split ME ccna si Se- Aaee tee 34 40% 33 31 28% 
49 \ eee IN okie roye ste 2 ate nee 25% 4 28 PA wn Fg. 
Earnings ..... a$1.46 a$1.34 a$1.72 $1.43 $1.45 a$1.57 a$1.61 a$4.34 a$3.41 a$3. y$1. 
14 Dividends ... 0.82 0.95 0.70 1.00 0.70 0.70 0.72 0.9 2.25 1.50 1.0 
> Grayson-Robinson Stores ....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24 «37% 814% 14% ° 16% 
7 os ings ..... j$0.20 i$0. 41 $0 j0.63 $0.69 $1.20 sia j$2 02 *n$2 38 $4 A z$1 33 
) rnings ..... j$0. j j$0. j90. j$0. j$1. j$l. j$2. n$2. 02 Jo 
7 Dividends .. None None "None "None "None None 0.40 0.75 0.62% £0.75 0.87% 
45 MM Great Northern Iron Ore....High 22% 18% 18% 1834 18 17% 21% 21 17 15% 14% 
occ EAIBM .ccccccce A, A, 2 
TF siscscsanes 12%, 11% 12% 13% 13% 14% 14% 13% 12 iz 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.80 $0.82 $0.87 $0.77 $0.75 $0.72 $0.61 $0.54 $0.99 $1.09 piso 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 $1.50 
Great Northern Ry........... High ......... 33% 30 28% 25% 32 49% 65% 65 49% 50% 43% 
(6% non-cum. pfd. Vacaaaqnene 16% 15% 18% 19% 21 25% 46 40% 34% 36% 33% 
ia Earnings .... $3.48 $4.09 $6.72 $11.63 $7.84 $8.03 $7.81 $7.58 $7.28 $8.91 2$4.09 
w Dividends .... None 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.00 
| ; 
i Great Western Sugar........ High ......... 37% 29% 28 28% 27% 30 39% 34% 27% 23% 19% 
san aaeas 23% 18% 19% 23% 23% 24% 28% 22% 20 16% 
79 Earnings ..... b$1.67 b$1.38  b$2.35 b$1.94 b$1.65 $0.88  b$1.19  b$1.89 $2.69 $2. 18 cote 
2 Dividends .... 2.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.20 1.70 2.00 $1.50 
Ty Green (HL Le)....eeeeeeeeeee, eee 35% 35% 36%4 33% ai a asf Ps 75% ‘ita aula 
ee fa, eeee cee 
5) J After 2-for-1 split SN. caeicane aoe i = a a 2 ae ae oe CO 
103 May 1 seveetcavescees BE. ciwacaener aaa aa nara Pere aes aaa amuse ones 29% 24Y, 83% 
205 Earnings ..... $1.41 a$1.76 a$1.73 a$1.81 $1.89 a$2.00 a$2.86 a$5.14 a$4.76 a$4.76 z$2.21 
- Dividends .... 1.15 1.2 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1. 1.87 2.37% 2.50 2.50 
) 
Greenfield Tap & Die........ Dc isiccdins 11%4 10% 10% 7% 10 11% 24% 28 21% 17% 14% 
° Spo 44 6% 6% 5% 5% 6% 10% 1634 14% 13% 11% 
/ Earnings ..... $0.28 $1.76 $2.67 $2.43 $2.05 $1.90 $1.76 $4.70 $3.33 $3.04 $0.72 
0 Dividends ... None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 p0.25 p0.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Greyhound Corp. ............High ......... 21% 17% 14% 14% 21 24% 35 54% 38% ee “a 
11 BD wiivesaces 14 9 9 103 14 19 22 30% 27 wants ae 
580 (After ohet split ee 4, on Res ree Mx = i wes 12 13% 12 
ye. eres _saanaseiee “an sini eee ene amie anaes nang ‘aces 9 10 1034 
oy Earnings ..... $0.79 $0.57 $0.76 $0.99 $1.27 $1.23 $1.09 $2.11 $1.82 $1.70  2$0.96 
oa Dividends .... 0.45 0.40 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.47 1.07 0.83 1.00 1.00 
70 
1 Grumman Aircraft Engineer.High ......... ale 25% 18% 14% ea 32% rts, rf -~ re saae 
3 Tl After 100% sti. div. «= High es ee, eee ee eee. lS 
FO TD nce cckessicese ssi cccsis ute = wee eae nies ‘cuiat — wane a 16% 15% 
. Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.39 $1.05 $1.31 $3.29 $4.86 $5.62 $0.33 $2.29 $2.19 $1.46 
Dividends .... 0.52% 0.62% 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 
) 
) Guantanamo Sugar .......... ee 6 3% 3% 3% 5 6% 12% 13% 8% 9 7% 
Saari sacri _¥ 1% 1% 1 2u 3% SH 64H (4% (5% . § 
Earnings ..... j$0.01 jD$0.94 j$0.38 j$1.51 j$0.28 j$1.43 j$0.55 j$1.01 j$4.83 j$2.27 j$1.40 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 1.00 1.00 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio..........-High ......... 6% 2% 4yu 4% 10% 16% 30% 30% 14% 20% 14 
50 Sedbeoi® wae 3 1% 1% 2% 3% 6% 14% _9% 6% 12% 9% 
Earnings .... D$2.69 D$2.46 D$0.64 $4.05 $4.63 $2.75 D$0.26 D$0.17 $2.56 $4.83 781. 83 
let Dividends .... None None None None None one None None None 0.50 0.50 
of Lt eee rose 45% 39% 39 39 50% 50% 61% 78 76 81 71% 
- oS erne 29% 25% 29-24% 44% 42% 491% 5634 57 5776 56% 
_¥ Earnings ..... $1.69 $2.44 $3.70 $2.53 $3.23 $4.64 $4.76 $6.42 $10.53 $13.53 2$6.46 
% Dividends 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.75 
-6% Guif States Utilities.......... MO” ce casatee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 18% 22% 
- i (Adjusted to 1946 eee August, 1947 13% 14 165% 
“WY, reclassification) ..........Earnings ..... $1.07 $0.97 $0.75 $0.62 $0.81 $0.86 $1.08 $1.54 $1.75 $1.77 can 
' Dividends .... hey 0.59 0.59 0.44 0.59 0.63 0.78 0.80 0.83 1.05 1.20 






























_. sf Hockensack Water ..........High ..... 34% 33 25 28% 33% 39 40% 39 35% 4134 
y, ia ‘ 28% 29 23% 19% 22% 27 33 35 32% 31 

Mi Earnings ... $3.50 $2.81 $2.38 $1.99 $2. 06 $1.97 $2.29 29 $2.87 $3.08 $2.79 282. 47 
~ Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 














i—12 months to January 31, following year. 
December 31, 1947. p—Also paid stock. 


inted by C. J. O° BRIEN, Ine. 
Nor tee ee , 3 


b—12 months to 


February 28. following vear. 
y—Six months. 


j—12 months to September 30. 
z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


*Changed to calendar year. 


n—Year ended 





stock at 


mid-Century 


Here we are—a free nation 150 million 
strong—half-way through the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

A nation to which the world’s free 
peoples look for leadership. A nation 
vigorous, resourceful, unafraid—and 
dedicated to progress. 

Let’s take a look at what we have 
accomplished here and how we’ve been 
able to do it. Maybe that will give us 
a picture of what the future holds—if 
we just use the common sense the good 
Lord gave us. 

Who could have predicted in 1900 
that the next 50 years in America 
would be the greatest period of social, 
economic and industrial progress in 
history? 

Who could have foreseen the won- 


ders that lay ahead? That by 1950 the 
amount of goods consumed by the 
average person in the United States 
would have risen two and one half 
times—that nearly every family would 
own an automobile, a telephone, a radio 
—that real wages (wages in terms of 
what they will buy) would more than 
double while we were reducing the 
work week from about 58 to 40 hours? 

Every American ought to understand 
the system that has made all this pos- 
sible. For it is the newest, most revolu- 
tionary, most productive way of life 
this old earth has ever seen. It has 
done more for the average man than 
any other ever invented—because it is 
built on freedom, competition and op- 
portunity. 


F R E E VAL aieie enances Galil Y! 


Approved by representatives of Management, Labor and the Public. 


Now is the time for every American 
to take stock of the system that has 
made us the world’s most fortunate 
people. Here is a chance for communi- 
ties, companies, trade and labor groups, 
civic and religious groups to celebrate 
this milestone of progress. 


Today the eyes of the world are on 
us. Everywhere the free and slave 
systems are at grips. It is a time 
for new resolutions—for thought and 
prayer. It is time for every free man 
to make his voice heard. It is time for 
us to understand not only how our 
system works but how each one of us 
can help make it still better. The 
answers are in the free booklet, “The 
Miracle of America.” Send for it 
now! 


MAIL THE COUPON to Public 
Policy Committee, The Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N, Y. 


IN WORDS AND PICTURE, IT TELLS YOU 


e How our U.S. Economic System started e Why Ameri- 
cans enjoy the world’s highest standard of living e Why 
we take progress for granted e How mass production 
an e How we have been able to raise wages and 
shorten working hours e Why more Americans have jobs 
than ever before e ‘Why the mainspring of our system is * 
productivity e How a still better living can be had for all. Oo 
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